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ABSTRACT 

•This document> one of a series for child caregivers 
working in military care centers discusses wayis of constructing 
appropriate environments for toddlers. Sections of part 1 focus on ' 
recognizing, the influence of environments on children's feelings and 
behavior, coordinating the arrangement of space with the physical and 
psychological .characteristics of toddlers, and using environmental 
features affecting children*^ moods and imagination . Sections of part 
2 discuss meeting the individual and special needs of toddlers, 
encouraging development through play, and using materials in 
Activities with toddlers. Checklists fpr assessing the'^center 
environment accompany each of 'the discussions in parts 1 and 2. Also 
included is a develoiHnental checklist for assessing toddlers * skills. , 
The final section of the module provides suggestions for ac<i[uiring 
resources to support^ caregiving activities. (RH) * 
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FOREWORD 



This series of manuals for Child Care Givers on DofD -inscal lations is 
"issued under Che authority of DoD InsCrucCion 6060.. 1 , "Training J^anuals 
for Child Care Givers on DoD Inscal lacions ," January 19, 1«81. Ics purpose 
is CO provide child care g^ivers wich craining" niaCerials chac include -Che 
lacesc cechniques and procedures for Che safe care and guiding developmenC 
of^sjiildren encrusced Co Cheir care. 

This series of manuals, DoD 6060.1-M-l through DoD 606p . l-M-17 , was 
developed under che auspices of Che Deparcmenc of Healch and Humai^ Services 
by Che Deparcmenc of Army, in cooperacion wich Che Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps. • , 

-The provisions of Chis series of manWals apply Co Che Office of che 
Secrecary of Defense, Che MtliCa'Ty DeparCmenCs, and Che Defense Agencies • 
(hereafcer referred to as DoD Component^ whose h^ads shall ensure ChaC Che 
manuals are discribuced or ocherwise m/de avai lable -Co all child care' givers 
on DoD inscallacions and ChaC these m^^terials are used in regional and inCer- 
Service workshops, seminars, and c,raining sessions. 

.Thil series of manuals is effeccive immediaCely. 

1 

Send recommended changes ta the manuals through channels to: 

Director, Personnefl Administration and Services 
Office of the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 

(Military Personnel and Force Management) (ASD(MRA&L)) 
Washington, D.C. 20301 ^ ' , • ' * * 

DoD Components may obtain^ copies of this series of manuals' through their 
own publications channels. Other federal agencies and the public may^ obtain 
copies fro#rhe Superintfendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, *D.C. 20A02. ' . " 



R. Dean Tice 
Uieutenant General, VSA 
Deputy Assistant Secrecary 
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INTRODUCTION 




ABOUT UnS BOOK - 

■ ^ ^ I 

en-vi-ronr^t the total of those things which 
'surrounds surroundings J including both people ■ 
and things. ' ■ 

This book is about creating envircnments for 
tociaiers' - children '25 through 36 months of age. 
Wiat children see, hear, smell, taste and touch 
affects how they feel' and behave. . Children 
watch and »ieam from everything that isurrounds 
than. Ihe' people and things aroiind them aiape 
their experiences. 

This book is divided into two parts, with 
selected'resources at the end. PART CNE out- 
lines soTB ways to organize and arrange physical 
space. PART TWO suggests some- good ways to use 
the -people dnd things in that space. The envi- 
roniients we describe hie designed to help children 
be successful and gtof tqwards independence. 
Eteelings of success grew out of finding toys and 
ejqjerialces that are furi and provide scne chal- 
lenge. Independence coipes as children learn and 
practice new skills tJ=u:ou^ the play they choose', 
and activities they do. ' . • 

There is a lot of information in tiiis book. 
Nearly every page talks ^ut a different and 
inpertkit idea^. We suggest that you read, and do 
the checklist at the end of just one sectibn at " 
a time." Once you have read the whole book, keep 

handy so you can refer tp it from time to, 
time. * •' 

*Vfe do not pretend to provide all the answers. 
All we can do is present a begihning or guide. 
It is up to each caregiver to u^e and aidd to 
this basic informaticn in individual and creativje 
ways. Good diild care programs happen v*ien 
caregivers know and understand their toddlers 
and have tun with them. So watch the children 
in your care. Think ^ut how they react to 
thei^- surrouridings.. Then you can evaluate, plan 
and manage envirc^iments especially for toddlers. 
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PLANNING YOUR 
CENTER*S 
ppygir Al ENVIRONMENT 

PART ONE 




m PART PNE you will disccMw::.; ,. 

.\ how envi^onnaits 'affect feelings ^dlsaiavior 

docxL'S^ws'' t6\orgard^ indoor emd oatdoar'play . ; 
■ '.liSSs to'd'ffer children -variety of ^rienoes . 

checSOists for rating your /center^ ^ erjvironfjent 
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RECOGNIZING THE 
IMPORTANCE* OF 
ENVIRONMENTS 




ENVnCHMENTS AFFECT FEELINGS AND BSCVVIOR ' 

_ ! I, 

Everything outside of your body is a part of your 
eifiviroment . Hiis iiiclix3es people, s^^^ace, climate, 
^^Solors/ textureS/ tagtes and sounds. We learn 
early in life to give nieaning to the things around/ 
us* We look for signals or clues to tell us \*iere 
we are or how wfe are to behave. Different types of 
space/ kinds of clothing axvi behaviors give us , 
different messages, Studies-vid ^ggperinents have 
shewn that environments can affect people in a 
variety of ways. | The inportant point to remeirber 
is that every environment does affect hew people, 
fe6l and bdiave, ' ' j^. 



Here are some thoughts about physical environ- 
ments: . ' 

Environments can affect development. A study of 
orpiians brought up in a hospital found that 
these children failed to develcp as they should. 
^ The dull envircnment was flamed for this lack of 
normal growth. The chilciren were in rooms with 
plain, white walls. They spent a lot of time in 
their cribs without much chance to move about 
and explore. Ihe caregivers had many other 
duties. Ihey were not trained to play or talk 
, . veryjnuch with the children-^ _In short, lack of 
human contact and variety in the environment 
— prevented these children fron developing nor- 

mally. 

Colors attract. In Germany child care centers 
are painted yellow inside and out. They are 
. easy to see as children and parentis approach. 

Yellow is used especially because it is a 
bright/ cheery, happy color. ^ 
■» . ' 

Different people react differently . Most chil- 
dren fiNd*.it hard to play in a crowded space. 
They tend to cry and fight mor^. This is not 
always the case in centers serving some cultura^L 
qrotps. Both Jewish and Spanish-speaking 
MBdcanrAmericans often play peacefully in" very 
crairped spaces.* With these childr.en crowding 
does not always result in more conflicts. 



sqm: envucnments have arLor C3f appeal 



Todc31ers are just learning to taUc, so we scnetines 
fail to realize hcM ituch they understand* THye^ see , 
and take in nuch more than they are able to tell 
us. Since birth they have been watdoing their 
world. The-child care center they attend is part 
of the coniruiity vhere they live, lhat cuimmity 
shapes the bulding ajid the people \*o use the 
center. In a military coninunity, this may mean 
plain sguafiie buildings, asphalt rofds and the neat, 
orderly layout of the installation where it is 
located. Ihe center may be in an old coctndssary or 
the vacant wing of a hospital. The sameness may be 
boring to the eye and the mind. Ihese buildings 
poe^ a real challenge to the caregivers vto must 
use them. Biat challenge is to create an interesting 
envircnment - one \^ch invites the toddlers to 
wonder, explore, learn and grow. 



Imagine a plain, flat- surfaced room ui the shape 
of a rectangle* How will the children^ who enter 
that room react? Below are some simple changes 
"Which would affect what the children will do and 
how they will move: 

A window h windcw to the outside invites 
children to come and take a look. What's out 
there? Is it raining? Is anything moving? 

A different level A platform just a foot above 
floor level makes a -special prace to be and to 
play. It need be np larger than six-feet by 'six 
feet. 

Special pathways A low bridge or a rairp makes 
^ more than just a pathway. These, can be places 

to play and learn, as well as ways to get from 
. one place to>another. 

An invitation to move Tunnels and slides lead 
children to activity and movement, crawling up, 
in and throu^. 

A spoi to rest A small comer, partly enclosed 
and quiet, allws for a change of pace. A chijd 
can stop and rest, watch the activity of others 
or sit and just "stare" for a while. 
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THE MILnaRSf CEUTER IS 

PART CF A LAKER ENVUCNMENT 



Ihe military diild care center is a part of the larger 
ocmtunity created by the installation. Ihe center 
enviroatent (should be planned with the needs and 
life-styles of children fran military families in 
mind. For exanple/ children may have to learn to 
live with frequent moves or '^separation from a par- 
ent. Of course/ children growing \sp in civilian 
families may face somev^of the sane situations. It ' 
is jtast that children in military families more often 
may have experiences like the ones below. 




Cultural differences in the home With military 
installations all over the world,' it is not unconh- 
mon for one parent to be from a culture Afferent 
fran the other. This gives children the advan- 
tage of learning firsthand about two cultiires. 

Living in close quarters Military housing may 
require family members and different families to 
live much closer together than they might in a 
civilian setting. Neighbors learn to share and 
help each other. 

Death Death is a fact of life. In the military 
setting many people learn to face the reali4iy of 
death and live fuller lives as a result. 

Exposure to differences Children in military ^ , 
families may live ih integrated installation hous- 
ing or attend integrated schools, churches and 
hospitals. They have the benefit of a broader ^ 
exposure to cultural differences than do children 
in many civilian settings. 

Moving Frequent moves yjgroot families from the 
si:5)port of their ccrmiunities , friends and close 
relatives, especially grandparents. Adjusting 
to new environments helps young children learn to 
be moare adaptable. 

Hon-traditional family structures Duty may call 
a father or nbther away for a week, a month, a 
year. Although this may be difficult, it can help 
develop independence and self-reliance. 

Travel/language With installations all over the 
world, children find themselves in new lands hear- 
ing arid learr Jig new languages. They see new cus- 
toms and ea^ new foods. 



TOOXER EKT^iKDtodENFS SHDULD APPEAL TO ALL SENSES 

Adialts have their favorite envlrcriienta. ^Sone like 
fiv^s hustl6' arid bustle of city stifieets. ' Sane like 
overstuffed furniture ai\<| dim li^ts with soft 
iDusic in the backgroimd^ JScre like the quiet of a 
nduntauntop. Others like the warmth aid pleasiire 
of sitting with family and^^iends^ ^aro\Bid-a fire. 
Itoddlers have not had as many e:q»riences as adults-. 
Their ciiqices are mxii nore limited. They are' 
unable to -talk about their likes and dislikes'. But 7^ 
we can be certctin that they feel m:>st comfortable 

in ^ environmeQj; that has some familiar things^ ' - • - - 

They also like a place which appeals to all theSr 

senses* Vtiat toddlers see, smell, 'liear, toudl and 

taste affects how they feel and behave. The center 

environment should help toddlers* feel welcome and 

secure, yet interested and challenged. *Every 

center is different. Caregivers have different ^' 

ways of doing things* Yet there are some general 4 

guidelines for creating a toddler environmsnt. ' 



Taste Food is iirportant^to todSlers. Nutri- 
tious, tasty meals and snacks pleasantly served 
- both nourish and please these young children. 

Touch Toddlers, like to feel different textures. 
These can be in books, animals,* texture games, 
caregiver clothing and outdoor play experiences. 

variety 'of textures can break the monotony of 
pjbain walls. 

Sight Adults look at the whole, while ttS^ers 
see all the parts. So e^q^ect them to be inter- 
ested in anything they can see - be it cleansing 
powder or scraf5]&Tji*the wastebasket. 

Smell ' Young children have a very, good sense of 
smell. Besides a clean environment, you can make 
the center more appealing with the arcma ^f 
^ flowers, spice- smelling jar^ or baking food. 



ing The hearing of young children is very 
keen.- Loud noises can be disturbing. ' Sound-* 
absoi±)ing materials such as draperies, carpeting 
or acoustic tile help to reduce the noise level in 
child care 'center 2:00ms and make a positive 
environment. 
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So 1^ we have taUced' about the center as an^ 

envircnnent: for diildren. ^ It also should be occh* 

fortable and oon\«iient for the adults who v^ork 

there. Small details like adequate storage and 

easy access to it are iirportant. It is frustrating 

and a waste of time and energy when you can't 

eaaily get to or fijid v^t you want ^^len you want 

it. Helping a grovp of active toddlers find play, , 

get throug^i daily routines and solve their problCTB ' 

takes lots of energy and your total attention. 

There is xx> time to relax and talk to other adults* 

Caregivers need a staif f rem vAiere th^ can have a ^ . 

few minutee-^^aiTay fron the si^ts^ and sounds of the 

children. Her^ it is possible to relax and to 

safely- enjoy a hot beverage. A work area with 

supplies and^ poper makes it easier for caregivers 

to pr^jare naterialg for their rooms. Pay attention 

to any annoying parts of: your day. Some siirple 

changes can^^roake your job i^asier and more plfeasant* ^ 



Adults work better in oomfortable^ convenient 
surroundings : 

A little privacy Caregivers should have a ^ 
^ staff room and f)rivate bathroom. A system is 
needed so tjiat someone "covers" for caregivers 
during their breaks. A comfortable/ attractive 
room tells the staff, "You are iitportant, too." 
It is refreshing for fcaregivers to spend a few 
minutes doing vAiatever they choose in pleasant 
surroundings. / 

A place to sit To, be at a child's ^ye level, 
caregivers spend most of their time dn the floor 
or on diild-sized chairs; ' An sdult-sized rocker 
or soft diair in the room is handy for holding a 
child on your lap. A- low bench is nice in the ' 
outdoor play yard. A capregive? can sit vMle 
talking to a, child or watching tlie groip play* 
Involved caregivers spend very little time In 
adult-sized chairs. 

A convenient routine \ Remerrber, it is the 
people who use environments who sometimes cail 
/^best see good or'^bad arrangements. Look for 
ways " to cOTplete yoixr rputines with ease and ^ 
convenience. Share your ideas with your director. 
A siiple thin<5 like having a cart for returning 
dishes to the kitchen may make your job easier. 



■CHECK YOUR CENTfeR AS 
AN ENVIKXWENT FQR STAFF 



We have aaid^ tPiat environment^ affect feelings and behavior. 

What id in the environment^ of the child care center i$ ji^st aa 
'Z^^^ ^W^P"^^^"^ (Caregivers who work there as Ht is to the chiZ- 
, dren. Put a .check ky the items itelow fouxid in your center. 



"ADULTS ONLY" ENVIRONMENT 



locked stprage for personal belongings 

place 'to "hang coat' * 

staff room away frcm- the si^ts and. souaids of chilcaren 

window to outgxtSe c^egiyer supplies - 

adjxistable heat/air conditioning P^P^ cutter 

corofortable chairs - child care resource 

sofa' or lounge books 

table ,and chairs mgazines 

wrk'ar& - ^ snacks , beverages 

available 

' private restroom 



^ sink/ hot plate / 
telephoAp , » refrigerator 

things you can change / like furniture or bulletin boarii 

opportunities to do things yqu like, such as to work cross-word 
puzzles 

restroom regularly stocked with soap, towels and toilet paper 
cltitter and trash routirtely rearoved 



ADULTS IN THE CHILD' ENVIRONMENT 



conveniept, closed indoor S^ce 
convenient/ closed outdoor space 
convenient/ waist-high dic^^ering table 
ccmfortable chair for holding child 
easy access to cleaning supplies 



food-serving convenient to kitchen or cart or trays used to reduce 
steps and simplify routines ^ 

ICM bench in outdoor play ctrea 
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PLAN THE EIJVIIONMEIT^ 



Hew the ^paoe, play-mits aaid toys in.j^cnar center 
both indoors and outdoors are' arrangecT is inportant. 
With toddlers you idOl want to have different play 
areas in different places. Biis nakes\the environ-^ 
ment nore interesting for them, reduoes\|pise and 
helps you keep ordter. Toddlers lite the) saite thing ' 
in the same place everyday. Any- dhanges yoi make 
sbould,be small coes - like rotating the toys 
av2dlable for play. Or you may want to move dividers 
to make a pl^ area larger or smaller to suit your 
needs. Often the small details make ycur jcb ^ 
easier or hardter. It is helpful* if any activities 
using water are near a sink or water source. It* is 
easier to supervise play areas \4ien you qan see 
into all comers and get quiekly to all areas.' 
Convenient storage, bpth indoors and outdoors, is 
helpful,' as well as child-hei^t drinking fountains 
and easy access to bathrooms. 



Vae the environment to help solve proBlema: 

Make the ahildren feel welcome.' A child often 
feels more confoirtable i| able to see into the 
play areas vftiile still having a parent nearby. 
In the receiving area, caregivers greet parents 
and sign the toddlers in and out.' • This is be.st 
done near the main entry to. toddler play areas. " 
Ideally;, this space is sli^tly SQ>arate from 
but has a clear view into the play areas. A 
place for coats and a .cubby for belongings ^ 
nearby make the children feel welcome. 

Make room for climbing and hiding. Toddlers 
like to clinb. If you don't have enou^ cliirb- 
ing structures, they will practice cliitbing on 
tables,^ diairs, , fences and even caregivers. * 
Ttoddlera also like to crawl into small spaces 
and will use cufjboards or any space they can 
find. 

Make finding and choosing easy. Good organi- 
zation of space and materials makes -it easier 
for toddlers to choose and find their cwn play. 
The more ''this happens,' the more time caregivers 
have for getting to know or talking to indi- 
vidual diildren. 
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^ PRGMIIZE SPACE TO SUP^RT TODDLERS* SUff 



Carefully plaimed environinBnts youn^ chilciren 
find play they like, as well as st^ with^an Activity 
for longer peripcas of time. Generally, both the 
indoor aid outdoor spaces are organized ih inach the 
sane \vay- Hi^ quality play, tates place ^en 
•available spece is divided into different sized ^ 
areas. These include large spaces for 10 to 12 * 
toddl er s; small activity spaces for cne to three 
toddlers,' plus cne adult; and ''get away" or private 
spaces for cne toddler. Snail hills, platfontB an^ 
play units at different levels add variety and a 
challenge. The best plans allow children and 
caregivers to change the size and shape of both 
their indoor aiia^ outdoor spaces. Dividers, shelves, 
stbrage units cn yjjneels, curtains, li^t-wei^t 
boxes and sawhorses -arrfthing that can be moved 
about allow for changing the site and shape of 
areas. -"^ 



Here are some^^pointa to help you plan indoor and 
outdoor spaaee: 

'\ • 

Connect indoor and outdoor play areas. The beSt 
designs make it possible for children to see the 
outdoor play space from indoors.' Also, it is 
easy for children and caregivers to move frcm 
cne Enlace to another. Outdoor play for young 
children should be as near their room as possi- 
ble. 

'Plan for open apace. The best play occurs in 
child care^ centers that leave ho lesjs than one- 
^ third, but no more than one-half of the play 

space open. These spaces can be used for more 
than one thing - dancing, playing games or 
eating snacks, for exanple. 

Offer things at differextt skill levels. The 
more opportunities toddlers have to see and play 
with children of different ages the better. 
This can h^pen if seme play areas are attractive ' 
^ 'to older, more skilled children and some are 
more attractive* to younger or less skilled i 
children. 

Some of the ideas, concepts and illustraticns in this section are adapted from 
Cohen, U. , Hill, A. B. , Lane, C. G. , McGinty, T. , & Moore, G. T., Recdrmen^ 
dationa for child play areas, and Moore, G. T. , Lane, C. C. , Hill, A. B. , 
Cohen, U.', & McGinty, T. , Recommendations^ for child care centers. Milwaukee: 
Iftiiversity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee,. Center 'for Architecture and Urban Planning 
Research, 1979. * 
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OFFER CEiDICES CLEAR 



If the indoor and outdoor envi r onments are divided 
into different play spaces, the children must be 
able to see froci one area to the other. Ihey also 
must be able to see how to get from one plaofe to 
another. Ihis allays the children to move freely. 
Pathways mDSt often have ttie same surface as the . 
. STirrounding floor or ground. Tiysy are siitply 
eirpty, easy^to-see spaces that ccnnect one place 
with another.. To see hew clear pathways really 
. are, 2K3ults must kneel down to the child's eye 
level. While kneeling, it should be easy to lock 
to see if a bush, a^shelf or a play unit blocks 
your view. Whei) toddlers are able to see areas or 
play units and how to get there, they can choose ' 
' what they want to do next. 



Check pathways to be sure that they: 

Lead to sonfething intereating All play areas 
, should link with other activities or something 
interesting elsewhere. As a toddler leaves an 
activity or area, he should be able to see other 
play units or things to do right away and hc^ to 
get there. 

Go aroimdj not through other play areas The 
best pathways go clearly around and not throu^ 
pl^ areas. A pathway througfi the sandbox of 
block area often leads one child to disrupt 
anotheJT • & -play . 

Are not cluttered Too many play units or areas 
too close together can cause problems. Toddlers 
will buitp into one another when moving around. 
Adequate space for moving around will increase 
play opportunities and reduce accidents. 

Don't lead into empty spaces Often the room or 
play yard arrangement results in eitpty spa^oes in 
the middle. There may be pathways between! areas 
or play units that lead "into the center of the 
room or play yard but not out of it. As a 
result, this enpty area often becomes the place 
for running or rou^ play. Hie solution to, this 
problem is to do sone rearranging. You can make 
pathways lead to interesting and varied play by 
putting an activity or play unit in that space. 
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HAVE SOME lABGE ACTIVmr SPiOS, 




In most play yards it is easy to find large activity spaoesr since that 
is exactly v*at the plsy ya3?d often is' one larger open play space with 
some play units here and there. A more ideal plan divides the play yard 
Into different sized areas, Inclnding large activity spaces* These may 
have several different uses. One large grassy space can be left open. 
This way it is ^ree'^'to- be used for things likejrunning 6r a groi^) music 
activity. A hard-*su£faced large space serves for trikes, wagons and 
other wheeled vehicles, as well as bouncing and rolling balls. Wide, 
curved pathways have a special appeal. Play units including clinbersr 
logSf spoolSr platforms, slides and swings ney be a part of seme large 
activity spacjes. E^q^ect activer noisy play to take place in large 
activity spaces. 
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Tcx3dlers, unlike older children, cannot wait "until later" to be active. 
So it is iitpojTtant to provide anple indoor space for moving freely. 
Large spaces can be used in a nxitber of ways. Play units including 
stairs, ranps, small platfonnsr rocking boats and cliirbing toys will 
encourage clinbing, junping and sliding. Spaces "for adbive indoor play 
are best carpeted* Mats absorb sound and isoften falls. A large' enclosed 
area away from main .pathways makes a good place fo?: active play with 
blocks on the floor. An open area mecy serve more than cne pxxrpose. 
Besides active play, other activities like having a flannel board story 
or shewing a film may happen 'at other times in the same space. Remem- 
ber/ large areas encourage active, noisy play. Both indoors and out- 
doors locate these away from 1^he small, more quiet activity spaces. 



PAimailiY-miDSE gPACES FOR S^BSLL G^ibPS 




The quality of play usually is better vdien todilers can play in small 
grotps. Small areas for one to three toddlersr plus a caregivef^ increase 
the length of time a child will stay with one activityT^ Areas.Vitli lots 
of resource which todc^lers like - bodcs^ picturesr toys of xnateriaJ^s - 
are best. It helps if eadi corea has its own storage units and dis^^ 
shelves* Ihese. furnishings also serve as boimdaries for\he area and 
provide the children with, a sense of protection apd px±vac^ vdiile they 
play on or near the floor* Other ways^ to mark areas inclijde different 
floor levelSr ceiling hei'^tSr 'ahd ool^fed dividers and rugs* \a11 
dividers should be between 12 18 ind^^Jail ^ toddlers^ when stand- 
ing^ can see into all areas. Play surfaces within an activity *3rea can* 
include the floor^ a table^ an easel/ a chairs a square of carpteting or ' 
cushixais. You mic^xt pla^ small activity areas for wat^^ sandrrbbokSr 
magnifying glass and nature collections ^ messy materials like paint or 
play dough, smaM table blocks, puzzles, toys vith partd^^ i^reteif play, 
sinple masical ffistrvnnents and records or tapes. 
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The climte ^fhere your center is located- will .detennine hew nudi tiine 
the toddlers can spend outdoors. Shelters, \^ch give protection £ra& 
the sm or wind^ are hi^y desirable. Ihey increasef<'the length of tine 
and kinds of activities possible outside. ;4hateT«r tiie casev sotall, 
.-. partly enclosed activity spaces inprove the gualit?^ of outdoor play, 
these spaces allow nany of the ease activ;|.ties that take place indodts 
to happen 'outdoors. Besides these rscall activity spaces, a garden plot, 
a snail fenced area for animals and trees, grass and flc»«rs, add - 
variety and intereacC to the outdoor play space. Outdoors there are 
various ways to give toddlets a feeling of privacy so they can "lose" 
thonselves in play. Loy bushes, half-^auried tires, logs, lew hills, or 
existing buildings can partly enclose an activity space. Of course, as 



, diildren tire of an activity, '^e^ need to be able to see over -Uiese 
barriocs so they can decide easily v«here to placy next. Lew barriers 





jtoddlers are active and on the nove muda of thevtinB. Hiey also like 
and need opportunities to break-away from the other children, a dults or 
diffix:uit play situations. A tired child nay need to get away fron 
active play for a while and just watdi what is going on. So it helps if 
there are saall -areas for privacy near activity areas. Children also 
«ijoy crawling into coay get-away spots by theneelves or with a friend 
or two. So look for soroe out-of-the-way spaces and .different kinds of 
mnll private places for your toddlers. Spaces about three feet high 
with aB«ll entrances make good hideouts for children. During the course 
of a day it's'"all right for children to spend sane tine just sitting and 
watching. Lock for ways to neke oozy, child-sized areas. A diild can 
sit and watch from ^r^Ti window seats, platforms, cubbyhcOes or under 
stairs. 



ftwn Mgexxa fcr getting away and watching are as iitportant oitdoors as 
iak»r». Ohere are a few points to oonsider if you plan to add private 
places to your center anvircmant^^ Qiild'siaed spaces wozk best. 
Adults clearly shsuld not be able to fit ^to these private spaces. 
BoNwer, adults shsuld be ablM to reach hiding places if their help is 
neected. Caregivers can nalce private spaces frcm boxes, tents, barrels 
and tunnels. With a little help children will rate tiieir oan. private 
spaces. Give them blankets or sheets, boards and hollcw blodcs. Her^ 
will build little caves and crawl in. Private spaces can be i:p cn 
platform or ledgee, allowing toddlers to lock down cn activities and 
cbeerve the otiier diildren at play. Have anall spots for getting away 
near activity areas. This way a child is free to leave a difficult or 
dsDoanding play situaticn easily. Also have sane quiet, cozy c om e r s in 
outrof-the-way places. 





TRKE A LOOK AT OHE'OOTDOQR ETAY AKEAv 



The plan below shews a toddler outdoor play area at a military child care 
center^ located in a moderate climate. The play area took its shape aa 
a result of having to be located in the only space available. See if 
you can spot' the strong and weak points of this space. Compare your 
thoughts about its strengths and weaknesses with those listed below. 




Here are sore - certainly not cLLl - of the strong and weak points .of this 
play area: 



STRENGTHS 

easy access to indoors 

play units spaced and located 
to avoid crowding- and accidents 

child-hbight tables for snacks 
and doing indoor activities 
outdoors 

hard surface for trikes and 
balls; grass for running and 
other ganes 

child-sized drinking fountains 

small hills add variety 

^Sisy to supervise with all 
areas in clear view 

5 



WEAKNESSES 



J A.. 



needs clear organization into different 
sized areaS/ with' clear pathways from 
one area to the other 

lades beauty/ variety and eye-appeal ^ 

lacks water and sand play 

lacks ''loose parts" for building and 
for changing areas 

lacks outdoor storage 

lacks shelter frcm sun and wind 

low barriers needed to separate 
swings from rest of^ play area for 
safety 
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TftKE A LOCK AT ONE INDOOR PIAY AREA 



This plan shows a toddler room in a military child care center. The; 
children have access to ^ another large indoor space for active play and 
naps, as well^ as an outdoor play space. See if you can spot the strong 
and weak points of this room. Compare your thoughts with those listed 
below. 




mo 0 Q- IB 



STRENGTHS 

receiving area near main entry but 
separate fran main play areas 

toys arxi space for active, indoor 
play 

playhouse and book area provySa 
for some small-grcup play 

dc»r fron indoor play area opens 
directly to outdoor play yaird 

messy materials and eating near 
sinks and over washable floor * 
coverings 

in active and floor play 
areas 



WEAKNESSES 



needs careful reorganizatioi of 
space to include more small activi- 
ty and private" spaces 

needs cluaar pathways fran one 
activity space to another 

needs another level for variety 

both toddlers' and caregivers' views 
blocked by wall between bathroom and 
play area 

toddlers cannot see ovieEr shelves 

> haird for toddlers to see water table 
in the comer or ;^iere to play next 
when finished 



ChJsuk YCCR CEMIEE^'S TOEDUSR PLRY SPACES 



J/ae t^za checkliBt helM to help you look, at and think about 
yotdr cent&^^a toddler play areae. Think about ways to pro- 
iride areas and opportunities for play which your center rrtay 
^"""^J' notjiave* 

ORGANIZATION OF PLAI YARD 

easy access to outdoors from indoor play areas 

' variety of play spaces linked to eadi other^ of faring. a wide dx^ioe 

of play sctivities * • 

' opportunities for toddlers to see and play with childy6n of differ- 
ent ages 

soma play areas attractive to older or nore skilled daildren and some 

attractive to ypunger or less skilled childiren 

bushes^ shelters^ parches or- other barriers to protect play areas 

from winter winds and extx;&vB sunrer suns 

play structures spaced and located to avoid crowding and accidents 

active play areas near each other and away f ran quiet play areas 

bushes^ lew hills or other barriers to partly enclot;e toddler play 

spaces 

clear visibility into all areas of the play yard 

oonvertient storage for outdoor equipment 

play ^spaces for a variety of gfoi:p sizes 

boxes ^ tents or tunnels for one .child to "get acway" 

tires^ logs or bushes creating small areas for one to three todd- 
lers 

- gpen spaces for active or groip play ' 

opportunities for caregivears and children to change the size of areas 

- by moving dividers^ boards or tires 

easy access to bathrooras 

oirtdoor water source and drinking fountains 

child-proof fences and gates 

OUTDOOR ACTIVITY AREAS AVAILABLE 

^ paved play areas for trike paths ^ wide pathw^rs ai^ , hard-siarf aoed 

/ areas for balls and ganes 

open grassy or soft-surface play areas for tunbling^ running or 

sitting ^ 

, large play areas for clinbers^ logs,, spools^ slides^ platfonns and 
swings 
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J pla^ areas with ''loose parts, such as boxes, tires, planks and 

blodcs or other noveable play structures 

natural anvirocvnnt tpotB with native plants, trees, rbdcs, insects 

qpecial-interest areas such as garden plots, fenced animal areas, 

water play and sand play areas^ ^ 

play areas at -different levels - platfboos, timels, rocks, things 

to gat in and under, b^iind and on top of 

ORGANIZATION OP INDOOR SPACES 

space for greeting para:its and toddlers near ftain entry 

cubby for each child a place to hang coats 

a variety of spaces linked together, offering a wide choice of play 

activities 

large activity sp^x foe 10 to 12 toddlers 

several anall activity ^saoes for <x)b to three diildren 

'•get away" or private ^aces for one or two toddlers 

clear pathways to exits and beb^een different areas in the room 

2dl. areas in plain view of standing children 

different areas clearly Tiarked by shelves, floor levels, ceiling 
heic^td, low dividers, colors or floor coverings 

easy access to toilet fecilities 

- water source near creative arts area 

eating area near kitchen 

caregivers dan see into adl comers of the rqcm 

. closed storage for si?:plies 
cot or mat storage area 

INDOOR ACTIVITY AREAS 

large group activity area active play units 

floor play area for blocks sand table 

' dtipss-i?) area . nature study area 

area for puzzles and aroall toys . ^ messy materials area 

book area masic area 

table blodcs ' water table 
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MAKEVG 
CENTER SPACES 
LIVEABLE 




KEEP H^JSIXfKHICSS ALIVE 



•Die value of tcys and play mits is In the design 
not the original cost of the item. Itey can be 
fb«id, made or bought. What comts is how loig and 
how well ddldren play with the things arovnd than. 
The best toys and play units allow children to use 
their inaginaticns, to mate vp their cwn pretend 
games and to nove and change things. Vfoat ever 
equipoent you may have, look for ways to prCnote 
lots of hi^-quaiity, engaging play for the toddlers 
in your bare. All play mits should be designed to 
present a challenge without too great a risk to the 
child's safety. 



Look for ways to encourage irtixginaHon: 

Find things with more than one use. CliniDera, 
platfontB, rocks or a section of drain pipe vMch 
can be used in different ways pronote choices. 
Children will vise the same thing as a house, fort 
or airplane. • Some play units are biiilt to look 
like one thing, stach as a rocket or covered 
wagon. These nay limit the children's ideas for 
pretend play. A toddler can build with, sit or 
stand 'on or push around a hollow block. 

Give toddlers ohoioes. A slide that is built into 
the side of a small hill offers choices. A todd- 
ler can clinb steps or a ladder to get to the tqp 
of the slide. Crawling on hands and knees up the 
hill is anoiiier approadi to the slide. Children 
can scoot down the sloping sides of the hill, as 
well as use the slide. 

Include moveable objects. The more looise parts 
children can have to nove and change in their play 
environrtent, the better. Whole areas both indoors 
and out can be set aside for using moveable planks, 
boxes, sav^rses and tpllow blocks. Another plan 
is to use soitB moveable pieces with other play 
units. With loose parts tcxSdlers can move things 
about, change the size and shape of areas or build 
their own private spaces. 

Make small -changes . Little surprises help keep 
imaginations alive. Once in a while add something 
different to the environment like cardboard car- 
tons. Tie. colorful streamers around the play yard 
on a windy day. 



MOD VARIETy BY CREATING D JLb ' JrtiKfcK T lEVEIS 



For the child vdx> spends many hours eadi day in the 
center, a ^(±ange of pace is very iitportant. Different 
levels hoOx indoors and out heJp the toddler find 
different places to be and a variety of things to 
do. A carpeted platform just a* foot or so high 
makes a special" place for lounging pr playing 
qmetly. It*^ is ^Iso a nice place for looking at 
books.' It is a cozy spot for a caregiver to read 
to toddlers or tell' a story, A pla^r house on two^ - 
levels is fun. One level can have kitdien fumjLsh- 
in^s. The other beds and dolls, A platform next' 
to a windcw which is above toddler eye level helps. 
Ihe' raised level next to a safely protected window 
"gives the children ^ view to the outside. Changing , 
floor levels is an easy way to put toddlers closer 
to caregiver eye level. Toddlers cn lofts and 
platforms are closer to the eye level of an adult 
who is standing. 



Think of all the levels that you aan use to add 
variety to indoor and outdoor apacea: 



cushions . 

hassocks 

bridges 

window seats 

platforms 

benches 

pits 

play units 
stairs 



^ciinbing trees 
drain pipes 
tires 
slides 
rocks ' 
logs 

clint)ers 
ranps 



^ Low aeilinga^ are more inviting than high aeilinga. Fiahnet^ 
If fabric paraohutea or bannera aan^be hung from high aeilinga. 

-ikg P^brio abaorba aound^ aa well aa adding intereat^ color and 
aoftneaa to a room.,, Juat avoid blocking aprinkler ayatema. 
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use' OOIDR and LIC3inNG TO CREATE MDODS 



Color ancf lifting can be used to make the center a 
nore ooinfortable/ cheery place. It helps if you 
know how colors affect people. To-itost people the 
warn colors like red, orange and yellow are exciting. 
The cool colors like blue, green and purple are 
relaxing. Vhen choosing colors, try relaxing 
colors like blue or li^t green in quiet areas such 
as the book comer. Orange and the bric^t colors 
are better in active play areas or as a decoration 
in the entry. Large rooms look smaller if you 
paint the walls or part of each wall a different 
color or shade of the same color. 'Netrtral colors 
fqr shelves are best so toys 'are easy to see. A 
red toy on a red shelf is hard to see. Lifting, 
too, can be used to feature an area or activity. 
Hanging a lanp over the reading area varies the 
lifting in the room and sets that area off as 
special. 




Here are some ways to vary the color and light- 
ing^in your room: 

Add splash of color. Posters, large sheets of 
colored paper, or tie-dyed or batiked sheets may V 
help when you cannot paint. Catch .the li<^t 
fran windows in prisms or reflecting and trans- 
parent objects. Colored cellophane, aluminum 
' foil art projects and plastic "stained glass" 
add color to windowsills. 

Turn off the lights . If yoiar room has fluores- 
cent li^ts, choose tiires like during snack or a 
group movement activity to turn off the lights, 
ftanoving the \glare of the lights helps change 
the mood. 

Choose simple colors and decorations. Color and 
decorations add a nice touch, but avoid too much 
of either. Have son? quiet, plain walls. 
Choose sinple colors. The confusion of too much 
color arid too many things to look at can over- 
excite scne children. 

Give the walls some interest. Even if you 
aren't artistic you can create attractive 
decoraticns with the help of an opaque pro- 
jector. Find a clear illustration you like and 
project it on the wall. Trace the outline and 
paint it. 
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TAKE MJVPNIRCE OF TEXnXJBBS 



Soft things are often hard to find in a child care 
center* In general, soft things oovered with 
f abnc require nore care and cleaning than easy- 
care plastic, formica or linoleiatu However, diildren ^ 
need to have comfortable, oozy spaces and soft 
playthings in their environment* caieck the health 
rules for your center* Then be alert to things you 
can dor to make the center a softer place to be. 
For exautple, if there are no animals to hold, make 
sure a diild can find other soft things. These 
mi^t include sitting in a caregiver's lap, using 

finger paints, molding play dou^, digging in dirt ^ 
or plying in sand or water* 

I 

Tkink of^ all the waye you oan add eoftneee and 
variety to the textures in your center: 

Uee carpeting in creative ways* Use carpeting, 
rug scrs^ and carpet sairples wherever you can. 
Soto areas of the room definitely require more 
^ softness than others. Cover the inside and 
* outside of a packing barrel with carpeting to 
make a soft, private space for a child. Put 
carpeting on walls, ramps, platforms and boxes. 

Let fabrica soften varidua areas. Fabrick can 
add color, help absorb sound and soften the 
center environment. Curtains may dress a 
windcw, as well as help control the natural 
li^t. If you have a playhouse, don^t overlook 
the possibility of hanging' curtains in it. 

Use lots of pillows • PiliKiys with washable 
covers are a good way to add softness and variety 
iji textures. Making pillcw covers is a good pro- 
ject for sponsors, volunteers or parent groi:ps. , 

Make use of nature's soft textures. Look for 
soft surfaces to lose outside. Ihese inclucJe 
grass, sand, dirt, water, straw and sawdust. If 
your play yard is sadly lacking any of these, 
look for ways to take your diildren to places 
where these^soft surfaces are more available. 
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POT LIVING raiNGS IN THEcENVnOlMENT 



Uving things - plants, aninals ax)d fish - vdll add 
interest and beauty to your»center. Put houseplants 
in different parts of the rocnu Special shelves 
with holes for flower pots Ice^ them secure. Rules 
regarding the keeping of animals vary frcnl center 
to center. Check with your director. If permitted, 
snail animals like rabbits, gerbils, guinea pigs 
and hansters make good roan pets. A fenced area in • 
the play yard for small animals adlows for. lots of 
contact between the diildren and. animals. With- 
plants and animals, children learn about caring for 
other living things. Animals mast be fed daily and 
plants watered weekly. Most inportant of all they 
gain sane understanding of the life cycles of 
different plants and animalfe. Of course, you will 
have to see that the children learn to be h\3mane ^ 
and gentle. Be sure that things do not get dropped 
into the fish tank or plants are not uprooted. 
With space set aside for plants you can shew hew 
tbey get their begirmings. Sane start fron cuttings, 
sore fron seeds and others fron bulbs. You can 
grow things in a small garden plot, pots, tubs or 
sandboxes. 





Here are some ways to make the^center environment 
more alive with plants and animals: 

Houseplants Hang pots with ropes and snaU 
pulleys. The children canrhelp you Icwer. the 
plants and water them. Make terrariums or 
gardens iny jars with the children,. Sane house- ^ 
plants are poisonous. Be sure to ^corate with 
those that are noti. 

Sprouts Seeds liJce alfalfa, radish, irung bean 
or garbanzo bean are easy to sprout. Once , 
sprouted, these can be used in a cooking activity 
or for naking" salads. 

Insect farms Ttoy stores and mail order catalogs 
sell ant farms. Worm farms are easy to make. . ' 
Put some soil and worms in"* a glass container. 
Cover the sides of the container with p^r. 
Itemove the paper from time to time and you 
should be able to see the vorms at work. 

Visitors bringing animals If regulations 
prevent you from keeping animals in the center/ 
' invite parents, humane society workers, game 
farm eitplcyees or zookeepers to bring small 
animals for short visits. 
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RAIE YOUR CEMJER TOR "WMMHi" 



Check out your ^center ^ a indoor and outdoor environment: 
Score one point for eaci, item you check on the Viat below. 




stuffed chair lawn swin^ . 

large carpet or rug , , ' floor fcushions 

sandbox or sand area ^ mud 

clay .or play dough . finger paints ^ 



^ soft aninals soft swing seats ^ dirt for digging* 

/toddlers can iroire loose parts about 

, play units and toys can be used in more than one way 

'itbst of the. tiro no mcare than 12 toddlers share ai^ play space 

the toddler area has a cozy feeling with warm colors, like yeXLow or 
orange, soft materials, sane natural lighting, and curtains 

caregivers spend most of their ^tims at txxSdler's eye level, sitting 
on the floor or knediing vAdle talking to toddlers 

caregivers seem to be enjoying themselves and the toSdlers more than\ 
they seem irritated or angry » 

caregivers' faces and Ttovements match v*at they are saying 



Score your center's toddler area: 

If ycu check«3: * . ^ / j 

17-^23 Your center offers a warm environment for toddlers. V^Jhat can you 
do to improve the items you didn't check? 

10-16 You knew sane of the center's strong points, now you'can work to 
make sane changes in things ^t^ch may improve the environment* 

0-9 If you vJere able ^ check only a few items, your center probably 
.provides a fairly uninviting atmosphere for toddlers. It is itery 
iit|3ortant for healthy grcwth development that young diildren's 
environmentsrjrake them feel sfecure ^d provic^e for individiaal 
attention by caring adults. ^Pick one item from the list and begin 
right now to' bring sdne more warmth into your' toddler area. 



items are tak^ from Eli zabeth Prescott*^s Aaaeaarjient 
of CkildrReai^^ng Environmehta : An Ecological Approach. California: . 
Pacific Oaks College, 1975. . ^ ^ [ 
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AbDING THE HUMAN 
TOUCH TO 
CENTER ENVIRONMENTS 



PART WD 



J 




IN PART TWO you will discover: 

. tips for nanaging the toddler environniei:it ^ 

. Ways to support the children's persoial grcvrth 

. things that toddlers can and like to do 

. sane creative ways to use materials 

. some suggested resources , 



IHIMK ABOUT YOUR OWN BOLE 



It nay help you plan for each day if you give sore 
thought to hc^ you spend your tiine. Sonetlmes you 
will wzuit to allow the toddlers in your, room to 
play, explore and learn on their own. At other 
times you will VRUit tp play a game or do an 2u:tivity 
with one child or a small group. Tc^ddlers, like 
other diildren and adults, need a change of pabe. 
^Hhis may happen more easily in their home environments,. 
At hproe there is not the surtdvity and excitement of 
a grovp of children. In a groip setting, caregivers 
can play a game or direct an eictivity when a child . 
is bored, o^3er-excited or upset. TtdB way caregivetB 
can help one or several children change fron one 
behavior to another. Another reason for direct 
involveinent is to help a child learn. Toddlers 
learn a great deal from their play. But understanding 
adults can help toddlers learn ^problem solving and 
language, as well as the joy of sharing and hunon 
contact. 



Work for a balance in how much you direct your 
^ toddlers everyday: 

Free^ choice During much of the toddler's day, 
you give little direction. You have set out 
seme toys and arranged the plscy space. As the 
children choose what to do, you watch and are 
available to help a child as the need arises. 
Usually, the adult is not directly involved 
during times of free-choice play. 

Caregiver^directed activity . While involved in 
an activity with one child, you direct your 
attentiai to that child. ' You sing a song, talk 
about pictures in a book or bxaild blocks with 
just one child. Skilled caregivers learn to 
play with one young child vMle still keeping an 
eye cn the other toddlers in the room. 

Small group activity ^ With todilers, caregivers 
only direct small groups for short periods of 
time. This means no more than four or five 
children for no more than five or ten minutes at 
a time. Caregivers mast be able to direct total 
attention .to the activity which may be dancing 
or telling a flannel board story. ' < 



KEEP romTiER GRDUP' SIZE SMMIi 



ftor toddlers both group size and the nioirber of 

cliildren for each adult in the room need to be 

considered. Jn sroall gnxps caregivers talk and 

play KDre with the diildren'^than th^ do in^ large ' 

grotps.. Tbddlers in larger groi:|» often fuss more , 

and spend more time wandering adxnlessly. Ihe total 

nurber of children gro up ed together in one center j 

play area makes a big difference in the quality of 

the child care experience* Children in two groi^JS 

of 12 with two caregivers in eacii grovp play better 

than one group of 24 with four caregiT)ers* The 

nunber of caregivers ^to diildren is another inport^nt 

factor* Shall groi?> size and enou^-adults for the 

nurtber of cliildi:en are the keys to quality child 

care. 



Look for way 8 to keep group size amall: 

Try dividing a room. A center with a lot of 
children in ere large room might try dividing 
the roan. The result would be two or more * rooms 
with groips just the ri^t size. Rsrodeling or 
adding partitions are the best solutions. When 
this isn't possible, there-are otiher ways to 
divide a rocnu Shelves and curtains or banners 
^ can be used together to divide one large rodm. - 
Careful planning may be necessary to arrange for 
^sharing toileting areas, sinks and play areas. 

Try using aub^groupa. . Another solutiai to the 
problem of a large grovp is to divide it into 
smaller grovps. One caregiver stays in the room 
with a groip. AixDther caregiver takes ^ grotp 
to an indoor playroom elsev^re in the center or 
to the outdoor play yard. 

Try finding volunteera.' Some .centers' are very 
successful at finding and using volunteers. 
^ Having an extra adult in-the room on a regular 
. -basis can increase the nii±)er of adults per 
diildren and help increase the opportunities for 
these young children to talk and play with one 
-adult in a casual, fun way. 



GIVB SCME OCDER TO TBE TOCfXfSS' DM: 



TbddlBrs can't tell tlinB, but they like a regular 
daily routine. as» longer they are in tbe center, 
ti» noce will cane to knew the daily schedule 
and expect oertaijfi things to hsppm at certain 
tinee. Ihis can be a great he3p to you and make^ 
your job easier. Ihe inpctrtant thing* to reraeonber 
%d.th toddlers is to leave enou^ tim for changing 
from one activi^ to- another or going fron inside 
to outside play, the exact schedule you follow 
will, vary according to the nvnber of hcxtrs your 
center is open each day. Even if your center jaro- 
vides drop-in care, a regular sdiedule gives the 
staff a pattern to follcw each day. Ycc will . 
note the schedule below devotes ncet time to £ree- 
play. ectivities. Just before snack and just before 
lunch are good times for calling the toddlers 
together far a group activity. Plan for a dia^jer 
di*(^ or toileting once each hour. This wuld 
happen during the raooiing free-play and activities 
period, after snack, after lunch, after nap, 
before goii^ outside in the afternoon and just 
befbpe the expected return time of parents. 



c ^ 
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Below is a eample schedule for a toddler .room. 
If your center is open more hours, you will have 
to- add to this scheidule: 

0630-0800 arrival, free play and breakfast 

0800-0930 free play and caregiver-directed ^ 
activities- 

0930-0945 small gro\?) activity like music, 
dancing, stories or finger plays 
offered 

0945-1000 . snadk ^ 
1015-1115 outdoor free play and activities 

1130-1145* small-group activity like flannel 
board, books or puppets offered 

1145-1215 lunch . ^, ' 

1230-1430 naps - toddlers get up as they 2Rf«ken 

1500-1515 snack 

1530-1615 outdoor play and activities 

1615-1730 quiet play and caregiver-directed 
activities 

1730-1800 dinner / * ' 



ERIC 
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J^AKE A PIAN HDR HANDLING BDOTINE TASKS 



You may find that getting throvk^ daily roiitines 

with toddlers takes rtore tirae than it does with . 

older children-' Getting reacfy to go outside^ for 

exaagle, is slower beciause you will want to allow 

toddlers to put on their owp coats. Toddlers need 

extra time while learning to manage their' cwn ^ 

buttons dr zippers- Keep in mind that if there are 

specific plans for handling routine tasks, you will 

spend less time managing eating, toileting and the 

like; This means you will have more tiite for 

taUdng to axvJ playing with the toddlers in your 

care- , /""V. 



Here are some ways to handle routines, \ 

Make a plan for toileting. Toddlers still in 
diapers are most comfortable when checked every 
hour; You will want a system to ensure that all 
toddlers are checked each time. 

Make a plan for getting indoors and out. Exactly 
how you get from one place to another will depend 
on the" number of toddlers and caregivers in your 
room. Itoving small groups works best. Allcw time 
for toddlersjto help thanselves and each other 
with buttons and zippers. . 

Make a plan for snacks and mealtimes. Most 
toddlers are eager to eat so be prepared ahead of 
time. . Have ways to move to and from meals and 
snacks. Before it is time to serve food to toddlers, 
make a quick check to see that everything you need 
is ready ,^ including sponges and mops for cleaning ^ 
\jp spills. 

Have a plan for napping. Following a regular 
routine makes it easier for toddlers to knew that 
it is time to settle down for sleep. Toddlers 
will go to sleep more pronptly 'and with less 
fussing if the nap area is ready for them vtoi 
they are ready to nap. 

Have a plan for receiving par^ts. It is wise if 
one specific caregiver at a time -has the duty of 
greeting toddlers and parents. Keeping track of 
expected return time of parents is helpful. This 
way a toddler's belongings can be readied and the 
day's information is rea<fy to be exchanged. 
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MRNAGE IHE REX3EIVING AREA EFEBCnVELSf 



Hew you greet parents and toddlers and hew quickly 
and efficiently you can conduct the routine of 
diedcing the toddlers in and out of your room is 
inportant*. A reoeiying area near the main door is 
helpful. Devise a system to assiae that a caregiver 
greets every toddler and parent as they arrive in 
the room* If a "health-diedc" is not done elsa*ere 
in the center, vise the greeting time to make a 
quidc cteck of the toddler*s physical appearance, 
looking for signs of illness, sudi as flushed 
che^ or puffy eyes. Pollow your center*s policies. 
As parents cheese their toddlers in, fill in all 
forms ax)d charts used in your center. Take tine to 
talk to parents so everyone is as fully informed as 
possible. -Someone also shotald keep track of the 
e^cpected return time of parents. Then just before 
parents are to arrive, diapers can be checked and 
diaper bag itade ready. Then \*en parents arrive 
for their toddler, C2u:egivers can quickly arid 
easily share routine information and their personal 
* observations. Charts also provide for ocnitunicatian 
from a caregiver \^ may have finished working 
before the parents pick up their toddler. 




Below are some suggestions for a receiving area 
in your toddler room: 

desk or table You will need a place to Store 
forms, papers, pencils and other supplies. A r 
desk or table near the door is essenticil fiimi- ^ 
ture in any receiving area. 

^ Daily charts The kinds of charts or records you 
* keep for parents will depend yjspoa the nunber of 
toddlers in your room and hew frequently they are 
there. In either case/ a toddJ.er room needs a 
methcJd to keep trade of toileting, eating and 
sleeping, as well as other details. This is best 
' located in or near the receiving area. 

Report forms Pcny' forms you need to share with 
parents such as accident report forms or daily! ^ 
information forms should be handy in the receiving 
area. 

Parents' bulletin boqrd^ Share the latest in 
. child development, ideas for play or photos of 
the toddlers in your room with parents. Locate a 
bulletin board; near the ddpr so caregivers and 
parents can shcore information and ideas. 
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PLAN EKTINS iCXTTINES CAREETJLLY 



Skuttks and meals can be note pleasant if VBxy 
specific ZGUtdnes aze vozked out and followed. 
Mhile toddlers eat to satisfy their hunger, you 
can use snadc and msnUiTO to serve other purposes 
sixfa as^devBlqpdng language. If it is at all 
possible, plan to serva food to anall groqps of 
toddlers - say six toddlers witii cne. adult. This 
assures each toddler can talk and be talked to. 
You can manage this by staggering tiie eating 
toddlATB aat while others are busy elae^fbere. 
Adults car^ set a good exanple by sltibing wilii and 
eating the sane food as the children. In small 
groqps toddlers will fixid snack and Tttealtines 
pleasant, positive,^ learning e3(perienoes. Reneniser, 
the sore toddlers can do for themselves, the better 
for you and for thsnu Use snail tables and diairs 
they can npiage independently. Follow your oenter's' 
routine for keeping track of allergies and vAiat 
food is eaten. Ihvolve toddlers in serving the 
food and cleaning \jg after theraelves. 



Belcw cere earn things to consider when sewing 
food to toddlers: ^ 



Follow a quiet activity. Eacw snacks and meals 
etEter a quiet/ calm ectivity so toddlers will be 
ready to eat. 



Get those hands clean. Since toddlers may use 
their hands to eat, they need to wash their hands 
before snacks and meals. 



Erjpourage new foods. Ask toddlers to try new 
foods, but do not force young cMldren to eat 
foods they openly refuse. 



.Start with small servings. Remenfoer, toddlers 
ha^e small stcmadis. Make servings small and 
fill cvps only half full. A hungry toddler will 

ask for seconds. 

JO 



Serve finger foods. Most toddlers can use spoons 
with ease and skill but also enjoy bite-*sized 
pieces and finger foods they can eat with their 
hands.* With small groups and care^ful supervision, 
toddlers can help themselves. Each can select a 
tidbit from the serving plate. 




\ 




HMUXiE TOCCLER NAP TIME SUCCESSFULLY 



Obddlers need a nap everyday. Sone toddlers may 
resist naps, crying or rolling ^arcmd restlessly. 
With a regular routine and patient but firm guida n c e <^ 
from you^ most toddlers will adjust to taking n^ 
and settle dcfwn to sleep guiddy and easily. A 
good routine is to have just a fs^ dxildren at a 
time go from lundi to the bathrocm to toilet and 
wash. From there th^ can go directly to their 
cots. In some centers, the toddlers play in a 
quiet pl(fae for a few minutes before they go to '/ 
their cots. Another plan is to hava a quiet group 
time. Ihen cne caregiver can dismiss one or two 
cdiildren at a time vdule anot)ier helps them settle 
down. Whate^^ the case, it works best if nap time 
is staggered. It is easier for both children and 
caregiJi^ if just a few toddlers are settling dpm 
at the^anjB time. Caregivers fiiKi that it is a 
regular nap time routine that hel{)s childr€i fall 
asle^. Of course, in centers \Add:i provide drop- 
in care, children are not familiar with the routine 
and may need special oonforting and help f ran a 
caregiver in order to adjust to nap time. As eadi 
toddler wakes up, let the child get \jp, toilet arl^ 
play quietly. ' 

\ 

Here are some hints fox* toddler nap time: 

Stagger and spaae the ao^^L^SfddJjars seem to 
settle down better vAien ^riH^ a£e staggered 
instead of in even rows, mep the cots three 
feet qpart cdl the way ''round. 

Put toddlers head'-tO'-toe.y It helps toddlers 
fall asleep faster if you put them h^ad-to-toe 
on their cots instead of having their heads 
next to eadi other. 

Check the environment for aoftneea. ^You center 
probably has regular nap time routines about 
such things as darkening the roomer ^playing 
soft music. Learn these routines and follcw 
ihem. More iitportantly, you can make sure your 
yvoioe, movements and manner are fixin but calm 
and restful. Hiis is not the time fot staff 
merrbers to v^iisper and gossip. 

Follow your center^ a routines. Carefully follOf^^^ 
your center's routines for disinfecting the cots 
or mats after the toddlers are finished napping.- 




MRNRGE TOILEnNG POSITIVELY 



At about 30 monthB, a child is able physically to 
leaxn bowel and bladder ocntrol. So the toddlers 
in. your room are likely to be at different stages 
of learning potty skills. Since toilet learning is 
at its peak for toddlers/, it is inportant to have 
an adequate potty area. Separate bathrocra for 
boys and girls are not necessary at this age. 
Caregivers should follow carefully their center's 
routine. Pill in all required charts. This is a 
good time fon health d^ecks. Cbe plan is to have a 
caregiver assigned to jvanaga toileting every hour. 
Ihe other caregivers can send a few toddlers at a 
tinB to the potty area. According to age and 
stage, the toddl er sits on the toilet or has a 
diaper dianged. Before leaving the area, each is 
offered a drink and smudges are vdped off faces and 
hands. Self-help can be^ encouraged. Toddlers can 
help dress and undress theroelves. Iliey can be 
shewn hew to wash their own hands. Toddlers vto 
alreatty have learned hew to stay dry are free to 
enter the potty area whenever they feel the need. 




Here are acme ways to manage toileting posi- 
tively: 

Keep diaper bags handy. There should be .adequate ^ 
storage for ea^ toddler's diapeirs and dry 
clothes in the potty area. Get vdiat you need 
before you put a toddler on the dianging table. 

Keep a supply of extra clothing. You will need 
to keep a. si53plyof extra clothing for toddlers.. 
Even v^ien parents are asked to bring extra 
clothingi you still need an energency simply of 
dia^DerSi underpants, slacks and shirts. 

Watch yourself. With toddlers e3<pect "accidents'* 
and smelly bowel movements. Your face and voice 
may tell the truth about how you feel. Learp to 
handle all toileting experiences in a casual, 
easy manner. 



^ Toilet Learning by Alison Mack (Little Brown & Company, 1978) 

is a good book to recommend to a parent who asks you for advice. 

IpT This book has a guide for parents to follow and pictures to 
Mse with children. 



EE FLEXIBLE WTIH DIOP-IN CARE 



If your center provides drop-in or occasional child 
care with no advance reservations required, you 
must be flexible since parents may aurrive at axxy 
time to drop oft or-pick ip their diildren. You 
have to be ready to modify your plans as attenctanoe 
changes. Knowing vtot toddlers can and lite^ to"^ do 
and having plenty of aurtdvities ready is the key to^ 
successfully managing a rocm full of toddlers. One 
minute toddlers can be roaming aromd tiie room, 
many sniffling for "Itomy" o^ "Daddy. Ihe next 
minute thqr c^n be playing happily. Ihe secretes 
a caregiver vte invites sane to play at the sand 
table and interests others in the pe^x>ards. Ifewi 
the caregiver invites a few to look at hooks 3nd 
listen to a story. It msr/ be helpful if you are 
aware of attendance trends. In military child care 
centers, for example, paydays usu£dly endure more 
children will be^in attendance. 



^Here are some ways to meet the challenge of 
drop- in aare:^ 

Name tags . It is always comforting to children 
if you use their names, so name tags are helpful. 
With masking tape and a marking pen you can make 
name tags quickly. 

Child's level Cdnning into a strange room full 
of children rocr/ 'be a fri^tening e^^rience for 
some toddlers. As a caregiver; you will want to 
get .down to the toddler's level as much as 
possible to help ccmfort and console. 

Supervising plan Besides planning for a variety 
of toys and activities/ you will want to know 
how to manage as toddlers and caregivers come 
and go. It is good to have a plan worked out in 
advance for dividing the room into the areas or 
activities. Then each caregiver can have spe- 
cific duties and supervise specific areas. 

Visitors help Instead of taking toddlers away 
fron the 'center on field tripe, invite visitors 
into the room. Firef inters, military police, 
clowns, nusicians, and health workers all make 
interesting visitors. 

Daily chart An easy check-in and check-out 
system is necessary to keep track of the todd- 
lers as they come and go. Oc^ such system is 
described on the next page. 
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KEEP THACK OF THE TOCH^EPS 
AS TSSi OOtC: AND GO 



In a center v^ch provides drop-in caxe, eadi rocxn 
.needs an easy itethod to keep liadc of tfie children. 
The official entry/and exit records usually are 
kept else^^Aiere in the oenter. Fees are charged 
there. Health caids and emergency phone nurciDers 
are inaintained there. But it is iirportant for you 
to have a^system in your am voom for keeping track 
of the toddlers as they cche and go. A room diart 
serves as ocninunication between arriving and depart- 
ing parents and caregivers* 



Chart each name^ the time in^ the parentis 
• expected return time and the following: ' ^ 

Description/ clothing Toddlers may pull name 
tags off each other. You even may find a chi^d 
you know with another's name tag. For quick 
identification of diildren new to you 6r fo^ new 
caregivers, jot dcwn special colors or t^^pes of 
clothing. 

Toileting Use this special space to in(U.cate 
if the child is wearing diapers or uses tne^ " 
toilet or potty independently. Above the slanted 
line a "D" means diapers and "I" means independent. 
Below the line you can keep track of each potty 
time. Using different colors for each check is 
helpful. 

Feeding A code, "B" for breakfast, "L" for 
lunqh and "D" for dinner, tells at a glance * 
which. center-prepared meals the children will 
eat. An "S" indicates a sack meal from home. A 
. caregiver can make special notes about what and 
hc^ the child ate in the space to the ri^t. 

Sleeping All toddlers nep unless a parent 
requests otherwise or plaxis to pick^\:p the ' 
toddler before nap time. An "0" shows- this in 
the nap coluim. • 

Remarks This colurm is for coniamcation 
between parents and caregivers.- A pa)cent may 
request results of toileting. , Or a E^^rent may 
report a. toddler's special allergies. A care- 
giver may want t6 note a toddler's special ^ = 
acccnplishment or a difficult moment experienced 
that day. 
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BeXcw is a sanple daily diart used in a tndejler roan in a ndlitaxy diild 
care oenter wheze seny children .tare cared for cn a drop-in basis. The 
chart is designed both "to keep trade of l±e changing enrollment and to 
be reusable. The chart is covered with clear plastic end narted vdth 
a washable pen or wax j^oicil. As eadi diild arrives, a caregi'ver enters 
a nane and the other- infomaticn. This is erased as each child laxvea 
the room. „ 



A SAMPLE DAILT CHART KSR A TCCDLER KXH 
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Parents often base theiv opinion of th& center on what they A 
see and hear during the few minutea when they are dropping 
^Sr^ off or picking up a child. So how caregivers set up the 
receiving area and manage the entry and exit routines is 
particularly important. 



&4 
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RE)OOGNIZE HfeRLTtt fiBMftFETIY FE&PUBES 



Ite safety(of.your toddlers is y^^ox ccncem. 
•Arrange, tfhe play aiteas so'TliatXou can see into all 
comers. Indoors> chec^ the Jmerinoetat and open 
windows for fresh aiir as neeccd. Tbddlers need 
childrsized sinks to wash thetr hands after toilet- 
ing. • Any faucet a toddler caa readx .should not 
have scg^djjiSr'fiSt water. Caraaivers need an adult- 
heigjit sink to use after each Iflisqper ciiange. 'There ^ 
should be. a planned insEecta^on of equipment eadi 
week. ReitDve brdcen toys. Watch for hazard like 
loose bolts and lorayed ropes. Make ^ure all doors ' 
apd gates are seciare so that toddlers stay where 
they are"saffe. All caregivers . should have firg^?j 
aid training. Safety manuals should be wj^thin easy 
reach for quick reference. BaQic Fivat Aid by the 
American Red Cross is good. A Sigh* Of Relief by M. 
I. Green has pictures and^irrple steps to follow ^ 
for treating all kinds of emergencies, ^p^dl 
spills and keep the ^loor very clean. -*6llow your 
center's regulations for washing* and disinfecting 
toys. . . - 



- - Here are some heaHrtH and safety tips: 

Know and post erkarg^oy procedures. Be familicLr 
with a^dpost eriefgency procediores such as fire^^ 
• drills ih plain li^t. • Post - "ocninuhicable disease 

. . ^ charts in cld'ar v i M u f both parents and caire- 
* " givers. Caregivers should kno^ hpw to operate 
fire extinguishers. • 

Keep some things in locked pl<fces. Toddlers can 
move fa§t and cliirb hi^. Cleaning prodix:tS/ 
medications and ^enplqyees ' beloiKfiii§s should be 
' stored in locked babinets or-4nraiotiier room. 

y ^ Watch thosej little fingers. Place- pipitective 

coverings over any electrical outlets. ^lake surg 
I ^ toddlers cannot reach or pull any electrical 
oordSt ' 

Choose toys wisely. Toddlers like^ small toys. 
'But avoid tiny pbjects liJce-maiiles/- v^ch can be* 
swallowed easily, jivoid using topthpick^ for. \ 
cr^tive art activities. Largerstrong tdjfe- 
without sharp edges qr nbving parts are the 
safest. Store toys on shelves • or In trays or y 
boxes ^ Toy chests with lift-type lidi^are^ dan- 
gerous. ; 
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FEP^gB,,mE' HISKS FOR TOTDLERS AT PIAY 



Even after an precautions haWl)een ta^ * ' " ^ 

provide a safe indocjr and cxttdoor environment for ^ ' ' ' / 

"" toddlers^ you cannot assiro tWfe toddlers will be . , I 

perfectly safe. TJoddlers can run fast aiid cliirb • ^ ^ 

hi^. Uiis calls for close ^tpervisicn 'of their 
plcy. As sioggested elsevd>ere, it is Kost effective 
when caregivers wake andr follow a plan for watching 
specific areas. Caregi<?t^ should plan to give the 
foost attention to any a^ea or , activity with an 
elenent of ' risk. 

• 

. ^ Here are some points to remember while watdhing^ 

* toddlers play: 

Running Toddlers are leaxning to run fast/ but 
they can't alw^s turn or stop when they must. 
They can run into walls, furniture and each 
other. It he:^ to ke^ floors and play yards 
as clear of toys as possible to avoid tripping 
or accidents. Higfi-gloss' floor wax can be a 
"hazard. Keep your eye on toddlers are 
running and remind them to slew dcwn pr stop as 
needed for their safeir^^. || 

» 

Climbing Toddlers will clinb anything they 
can/ including chairs, tables and shelves. Be 
alert at all times. Never assume an <^5en shelf, 
just beca\ase^i^t*is«hi^, is out of a toddler's 
reach. Supervise clirrbing equipment very- closely. 
^ . Stand ri^t beside slides or cliirbers vMle 

• they are in use . Always be sure. clii±)ing 
eqiaiprrent is over a soft surface. I^ve the rule 
that dtiiidren may not clircb with anyOiing in 
their hands. 

Using things in a different^ way Toddlers way 
turn diairs^^over and crawl over the legs. They^^ 
m^ try to walk up the slide. You must decide 
hw great the ei#ent of danger is in using 
furniture, toys or equipment in new ways. You 
also must be ccnsistent. If it is acceptable 
today to.clirrb*q^' the slide, toddlers will want 
'"-^ to do the same thing tomorrcw. 

Dressing safely See that your toddlers are 
dressed ;safely for play. Scarves, pcnchos or 
^ loose^ clothes map/ be dangerous. When children 

. , ' are clinbing, mittens or gloves mak| it hard for 

them to hold on^ securely. 
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CBECK YCUR TCCOLBR' AR£S MMIAGE^Sin'* SYSTEM 



Use the chedklist belM to help you look at and think about 
^ Jft your toddler environment is rflanaged. Think about ways 

to 'improve the management of your room for any item you dd 
' not aheak. 



a^^gular sdiecSule for routines and activities 

in written fom posted in cleeir xieM 

caregivers regularly make plans for toddlers 

in written form posted in clear view 

a caregiver greets every parent and toddler 

whoever is free a specific caregiver 

oonpunicaticn with parents is planned for 

records/charts report forms bulletin board 

re^xaisibility for ccmnunicaticn with parents is clear 

whoever is free duties written 

routines for drop-in care are clear ^ 

^ attendance name tags supeacvising plans 

regular time for snadcs and meeds 

procedures written each caregiver has specific duties 

regular routines for toileting and dia^jering 

plans written routine posted in toileting area 



daily toileting records k^t 

plans to inclute toddlers in caring for the environment 

*%ians written , < note made of which children help 

and ^*iat they do - 

cairegivers regularly conduct safety checks 

energency procedures posted " drills conducted 

cleaning supplies locked hazards and brdten toys removed 

• floors and play areas clear' 
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SUPPORTING AND 
RESPECTING DIFFERENCES 
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EEI2 TDOnrflRS LIKE THEMSELVES 



You can create an envircnnent whidi will help 
toMlers like themselves. Oiis ha?^»is vto jxxiiLers 
feel sucxsessful. This itay ocrne from happing cn cne 
foot, putting a large puzzle together or painting a 
pictiare. For the most part, you plan the envircwnent 
and then stand back. You see that there are blocks^ 
toys, clintoing equi^roent, balls, water play, paint, 
sand and the lite for the toddlers to explore. 
Each child will mate personal discoveries about 
hijwelf and his world. You can help the child with 
positive statements^ not jijigments. "I see hew 
carefully you stacked those blocks so they wouldn't 
fall." RenenbiBr, the more a toddler can find to do 
on his own, the more successful the child will feel 
and the more successful you should feel as a caregiver. 
Caregivers help best rA^en they shew that they lite 
each child. Each child should be respected as a 
person - not for what that child can do. 



You can plan the environment to provide toddlers , 
with ways to get to know and, like themselves: 

Mirrors It is nice to have both shatter-proof 
full-length and hand mirrors in your room. Full- 
length mirrors for toddlers are best vHysn mounted 
as near the floor as possible. Use the mirror to 
mate sure the toddler understands that v*iat she 
sees is her image. Touch her v^iile saying, "I am 
touching your hair. Your nose." Have the toddler 
look in the mirror v*ien sonething is uniosual. 
"See your new coat in the mirror." Or say, "lock 
at your face in. the mirror. See the paint." 

Artwork Write the child's name on artwork and 
display it in the rtxxn to give the toddler a sense 
of inportance. 

Photos Tate photbgraE*is of the group and indi- 
vidual toddlers. Put these on the wall at the 
children's eye level so they can find and look at 
pictures of themselves. 

Success Equipment, materials, toys and activi- 
ties that can be used successfully by the toddlers 
tielp them learn, grow and feel good about them- 
selves. 
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BE SEMSmVE TO MmnaFY LUE-graLES " 

Toddlers wix) are a part of families in the military 
are affected by that life--style. These toddlers 
with service-menber parents may live away frccn 
close relatives, especially gran<%>arents. They may 
move frequently. They may be se|iarated fron a • 
parent cn duty. They are e^qxDsed to a wide range 
of cultural differences. They may have to face the 
death of a parent* Toddlers m^ not be able to 
talk about sane events in thedbj lives, but that 
does not mean that they are not affected. The 
child care center cn a railitcujy installation can be 
an inportant family and child si^^port sefvice. The 
center environment shoiiLd welcome the toSilers and 
-mate them feel confortable. This can help then 
'adjust to the special demands of military life. 



Comider the needs of toddlers in a militaiy 
child care center: 

Grccndparent substitutes Find elderly people to 
visit the centear. They can real stories, talk to 
the toddlers or provide a "rockifig" lap. This 
especially is nice for toddlers separated from 
their grandparents. 

Another language A child in your care in a 
military child care center m^ be used to hearing 
a language different from yovirs. In that case 
find scmecne who can visit often and use that 
familiar language with that diild. Do not 
^ worry. A child usually will learn to speak a new 
language with less difficulty than an adult. 

Special dress-up clothes^ l^ook for somecne to 
scale dcwn rpilitary uniforms for the toddlers to 
use for dress-up. With these they can pretend to 
be mothers or fathers going off to work. 

Soft places A cushion or a bean bag chair makes 
a nice place to sit and watch others for a short 
time vAiile adjusting to the center environnent. 
An adult in a rocking chair can offer cdnfort to 
an ijpset child. 



4 
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OONSIEER EmNIC, CUUDR AL 
AND UIE-STniE DIFEERElfcES 



A ^nrHliay is learning about her^culture and forming 
her view of life as' iruch as she is learning to rm, 
3\xcg, clirrb and talk. For this reason give sate 
thovj^t to the toys^ boc*s^ finger games and songs 
you use. Everything in the envi r o nm ent will have 
sate effect upon the toddler's developing thoxigjits 
arid way of looking at life. What a toddl er sees 
and hears, vAiat she plays and she plays with 
will all blend together and become a part of her 
make-i?) as she grows throij^ childhood into adult- 
hood. Bie easiest way for the toddler to learn 
about differeit cultures, life-styles and views is 
to pl^ with children and caregivers frorti different 
family backgrounds. Toddlers should see^ hear and 
e:<perience familiar things-50 they feel confortable/ 
as well as have opportunities to learn from new and 
different experiences. 




Try to include a different view of things. 

Caregivers Daily contact with adults with different 
family backgrounds is the most natural w^ to 
teach about differences. If your culture is 
different from that of any of your toddlers, you* 
can, for exairple, share songs and rhymes fron your 
own childhood with them. 

Male caregivers A male caregiver is a nice 
additicn to the toddler environment. It is inportant, 
however, that males and females share all duties, 
activities and play equally' with the toddlers. 
Male caregivers can clean up messes and shew 
tenderness/ just as females can play actively with 
toddlers. 

Toys and games Encourage all toddlers - both 
boys and girls - to play with all toys and games. * 
Encourage parents to biing all toddlers comfortably 
dressed for active play. 

t4ulti'- ethnic dollSy puppets and props Choose 
dolls, pi:ppets and dress-\:p clothes to reflect 
different ethnic grotps. 

Books and pictures Use books and pictures that 
shew children from a variety of ethnic grotps and 
families. Photographs of the children in your 
center c^ be used to make up for books which do 
not show a variety of cultures or life-sty leis. 
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BRING IN PEOPLE AND 

mENGS FROM THE WORID CX7ESIEE 
> 



A3d interest and variety to ycxir toddlers* envi r o nm ent 
by inviting other people into your rocm. Alert your 
visitor to the habits of :toddlers. It may work best 
if your visitor just sits in ana spot v*iile the 
diildren ocme and go. If "you put the toddlers in a 
groxjp, warn your visitor that it is likely that a child 
or may wander away after a short v*ule. The best 
^inds of visitors will have sotething to show, an 
instrunent to pl^ or ttuly be interested in just 
sittii^g and talking to toddlers. E55)osing toddlers 
to a variety of adiiLts and ideas makes the new and 
different seem interesting instead of strange. 



Some people that you may want to add to your 
toddler environment include: 




Infants Toddlers like to get ai good close look 
at babies. It is nice if a parent will hold an 
infant and talk to the curious toddlers for 
few minutes fron time to time. 

Animals Any visitor with soft, fur^y animals* 
the toddlers can touch is sure to nake a big 
hit. You may find willing visitors at nearby 
game farms, the local humane society, pet stores ' 
or the 200. 

Uniforms and costumes Workers vto wear uniforms 
are popiiLar with toddlers - health workers, fire- 
fighters, or military police. Clowns are fun 
visitors. A pajtent with a different cultural 
background m^ visit wearing native clothing. 
Look for adiiLts vrfno are gentle toward and under- 
standing of the little people in yoior roan. 

Musicians A singer vAio plays an instrument can 
entertain and lead a sing-a--long, playing sitrple 
tunes the children knew. A toddler may be 
allcx^ to carefully to\K:h a visitor's instrument. 

Volunteers Some school-age children can be 
very }dnd ajid helpful. They can visit on a 
regulfeu: or occasional basis, playing games like 
"The Mulberry Bush" or building blocks with the 
toddlers. Toddlers often find men interesting 
visitors. 



BE PHEPAFED TO CAPE FO R" 

oniDREM' ygm special needs 



of caring for diildren with special needs are 
changing. More and nore, children with cne or more 
handicapping conditions are enrolling in regular 
cMM care programs. Ihe challenge to caregivers 
is to overcone their feelings about dealing witii a 
new experience. With time and practice you will ^ 
see that children with special needs are like all 
children. Ihey need to be physically canfortable, 
feel loved and secure and have cpportunities to 
play that help the body and mind to, grew and develcp. 
The needs of these childrerrttre no different frcm 
other children. The toys and equiEment regularly . 
found in a well-equipped center usually are adequate 
or easily ads^Jted to their needs. These children 
are not so different; they just need more. They 
need more tims to learn and practice skills; they 
rieed more praise and encouragatent to gain the 
skills typical for their age group. 



Plccns for toddlers with special needs often _ 
require only slight changes in regular routines. 

Modify toys. Pegular toys carTbe itodified or 
changed to suit a special need. For exairple, a 
child may be repeatedly confused by stacking 
rings. Sinpli^ the game by removing every 
other ring. 

Set )goals and keep records. Your director, an 
occupational therapist, special teacher pr 
parent may help you set goals. Charts or records 
help you and the parents see that progress is 
being made to iteet the goals. The best goals 
are in easy steps. The goal "to get Chad to 
talk" is too hard. Make the first step "to get 
Chad to point at a tsy/." 

Make slight changes in the environment. Slight 
, adjustmsnts in the Ifenvironment may make the time 
that a child with special needs spends in^your 
center easier and more enjoyable for all. A 
quiet, private space for play may help an over- 
active child. Keeping the room arrangement the 
sane helps 'the child with poor eyesi^t. Chil- ^ 
dren who have difficuity standing alone can 
crawl into cubes or barrels without tops. Once 
standing/ they can hang cn to the edges and 
watch others from this new, 'upright point of 
view. 
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MIXEI>-AGE GHDUPINGS QPEER 
QIVIICNMENTS FOR I£ABNING 



Blis book describes environments^ materials and 
routines to use with toddlers- But there are 
advantages to consider in caring for children of 
different ages in the sane group. To some degree^ 
what is called mixed-age or cross-age care may 
happen already in your center. First thing in the 
morning and late in the day - those times vten^ 
attendance is down - many centers mix the ages of 
diildren in one group. In those centers viiidi 
separate their ,drop-in care from their full-time 
child care programs, often cdiildren of different 
ages are cared for in one grocp in the drop-in 
program. At present, most centers grovp diiildren 
by age or skill level for practical reasons. It 
spears 1±at more thought and study is needed to 
design equiEitent, space arrangeroents, materials, 
routines and schedules for use by childr^ of 

different ages in the same groi?). So while this ^ 
book describes environments for toddlers, we do not 
want you to overlook thinking about the benefits of 
mixed-age groi?) care for children. 



Belob) are some of the benefits of caring for 
children of different ages in the same group: 

The younger children learn from the olderT^^ 
watcixing and imitating the older cdiildren, the 
young learn new skills and ways to play; new 
words and ways to think; and new behaviors and 
hew to get along with other people. The young 
'child can see vihat lies ahead. 

The older children learn from the younger. When 
older children are around younger children they 
learn patience. It often makes an older child 
feel good to help a younger child. While helping 
or teaching, the older child is reminded of what 
he knows and can do. The older child algo can 
see v*iat it was like being a younger child. 

Mixed-age groins are good for children from 
small families. A single child qr a child with 
just cne brother or sister nearly the same age 
can learn a lot Joeing, in a group of children of 
different ages.f So with the trend toward smaller 
families, a chimin a group with a mixture of 
ages can have experiences with older or younger 
children not otherwise possible. In this world 
we must get along with ^ wide age span - not 
just our cwn age. Being part of ra mixed-age 
group is good preparation for life. 
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THINK ABOUT YOUR OWJ BEHAVIOR 



Vhat does an adult do in a room of toddlers in a 
child care center all day? That varies according 
to'the center and the adult. The point is that 
whatever a caregiver does in a child care center, 
young children need adults for direction, attention 
and app r o v al. Toddlers learn hew to behave by , 
watdtiing the people, especially .adults, around 
thaiu If they are treated with kindness, their 
b^vior usually will reflect that. • If they hear 
harsh words or manners, toddlers are likely to fog^ 
them as well. Studies of child care centers hatne 
found that caregivers behave in different w^s with 
young children. Some bdiaviors help toddlers 
towarcSs healthy developtent f nore than others. 



Mo8t aaregiver behavior inatudes some of the 
following qualities: 

Encouraging The caregiver encourages toddlers- 
in their selection of toys and play. The care- 
giver uses words and short .sentences to name 
things. This helps than understand more about 
the things and people in their world. 

Guiding This involves helping the children 
throu^ a period of play, toileting or diaper 
changes,- meals or naps. Sane caregivers may 
guide more directly and firmly than others. In 
either case this means getting throuc^ the 
routines in a positive way without much con- 
flict. 

Restricting The caregiver makes it clear to^ 
the children that there are definite rules,' liJce 
wastebaskets that are off limits. 

Neutral Ihe caregiver neither encourages/ 
manages or restricts. The ca;'egiver may or may 
not talk to the children. Ihere is no attenpt 
to encourage/ guide or restrict vMl.e getting 
the children throu<^ the daily schedule. 



^ How do you see yourself? Do^you see yourself as one who 
" teaches''? Are uou zhe one who rnakes and enforces rules? 
Or do you see yourself as an advisor and supervisor? Are 

^ you the grown-up who is there to help when needed and to 

offer information and conversation? 4 - 



C3ffiCK TBE WAYS YOU SUPPORT DUTEBENCES 



Use the checklist below to help you look at how you plan and 
oTTonge the environment to support and encourage differences. 

lou can tell if you are supporting and encouraging differences if you 
can think of a child for whom you've planned: 

e:q«ri€nces to fit a special interest in cSancing^ blowing bubbles 

or the lite 

a new activity or way to help a child vdK) has a particular need to 

Ifiam a new skill or develop muscles throu^ play 



adjustnents in routines to allow for a "down" day 



You can tell if you respect each child if you: 

each child for what he or she is instead of v^t he or she can 

do 

e:q5ect each child to progress from one stage to the next instead of 

coqparing cne child to another 

overlook those things vMch you may not like, such. as children 

whine or have dirty hands and faces 

acc^t a child's need to show anger 

plan the center environment to include things like mirrors 

do not judge the child who cannot ccntrol feelings of anger 

You can tell if you encourage differences if you: 

knew about each child's family - brothers and sisters, single 



f parents, grandparent^ 

\ ^ 

I<ncw which' children have another culture and language, or have 

lived in other countries 

include books and pictiores and plan e^q^eriences to reflect a variety 

of cultures and life-styles 

J^ow vMch holidays are inportant in each child's home and how they 

are celebrated * ^ 



ENCOURAGING 
DEVELOPMENT 
THROUGH PLAY 




Tdddiers can waUc, talk, solid fejpds and are 
learning to toilet thenselves. And it is through 
doing and playing that the body-, ndnd and emotions 
grow and develop. Social develcfment is also 
learned fron play es^jeriences. Ibddlers nust play. 
Usually they will find or make their own play. 
Sonetimes adults can lead the diildren to explore 
and discover. As a caregiver you can arrange the 
envircmtent to include a variety of experiences. 
Ohe trick is to know and -understand tocldlers. Then 
you can plan a seife environment for play and activi- 
ties at different levels of difficulty. 




The Hps below may help you aupexviae toddlers: 

Toddlers are learning language rapidly . You' can 
help by talking, listening, questicning and 
ansvgering their questicns. Be patient and be . 
pr^ared for scne to ^ctice this new skill by^ 
tallcing - nonstop. 

Toddlera/ifmt do to learn. Let these diildren 
help as nudi as possible. Let them help make 
the play douf^ as well as play -with it. Ifit - 
help sponge up spills. 



Toddlers need real objects to learn. These 
yomg ohildren rely on their senses to learn. 
The nore real objects they can ooroe in contact 
with the better. Once familiar with a real 
object,- they can understand pictures. Iheir 
ability to form mental images gr pictures is 
just begimiing. VJhen you talk about a ratbit, 
have the real thing or a picture. You cannot 
rely on a toddler to have a memory of a rabbit 
seen earlier. Another exaitple is to talk about 
snow v*en it is snowing, not on a sunny day. 

- TodMers^re often play alone. Toddlers usually 
plaJUlone. Even in a group toddlers more often 
play side by side than with each other. Older a 

. toddlers may play together for short periods of 
time. They mighfbuild blocks or act out famil^^ 
routines like eating or sleeping. 

Toddlers like the familiar. Young children like 
/\ to sing the same songs again, hear a story over 

> and over again or put together the same puzzle 

nbre than chQS. Allow for lots of repetition. 
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KNOW WHar SKCLLS TO EXPECT FROM A TC^DIER 



BtilOff are sorre of the different skills ycu can Gxpect\to see in toddlers^ 
Reineirber: EACH CBILD GROWS AT HIS OR HER Om RATE, fedtems listed 
belcw are averages of noxra, not rules for eacK^ stage of developnent. 



At 25 nmths the toddler: 



At 36 ncnths the nxxJdlerr 



ACTIVE PLAY 



^ camot stand ape one foot 
['j\nps>dth boQi feet together 
_ v^JJSylp ^iu3fdcMn stairs, leading 
" with one foot 

^ rides kiddie car ' 
[ walks slightly bent forward 
[ gets'- up fran sittixig on floor 
'j:>y piishing bottan vp first 



_ can stand on one foot 

_ hops on one foot / 

_ walks up and dcwn stairs , 

alterfiating feet 
_ rides trike 

walks erect 
3 gets \jp from sitting on 

floor wii^h^^ijpper- body erect 



FINGER AND HAND SKILLS 



^ "scrubs" back and forth' vihsn 
' painting 

■may still hold crayon in fist 

is learning to turn pages in a 
' hod^ one at a tine 
scribbles, using who^je arm 

draws a, line from top of paper 
' to^^bottcm 

works one-piece puzzles 



paints single strokes*/ dots 
and circles 

holds crayons in fingers 
rather than fist , 
turns pages in a book one 
at a time 
scribbles and draSirs/ ray e^fen 
name pictures 
can draw line from left to 
right and circles 
cai;i manage four-piece puzzle 



SELF-HELP SKILLS 



has little or no bladder or bowel 
CCTitrpl 

takes- off vjelothes - tots, shoes, 

socks, ooats, etc. 

needs help with handwashing 

spills sane when usil^^spooiT 



has daytime bladder and 

bowel control 

takes coat off andputs it 

on ^ 

tries to wash am dry own 

hands \ 

uses spooiT without spilling 




25 mcnths 



36 inbnths 



SOCIAL AND PLA:!^ SKILLS 



^nd^te intereist in things 
plays alone 



does not share; picks ip/^-tolds 
and carries things auxnjnd 

carries blocks arouaid or puts 
them in vehicles .^jid noves .them, 
around? sore bmloLng of tcwers 
and lines - ^ 

fills arid enpties containers 
with sand and water 
needs objects like? a toy tele- 
phone for pretend play 
likes action toys like trains, 
cars and telephones 



shiws more interest in people 
piays beside others; sote- 
timss plays with others; 
likes siirple groi^) activities 
is beginning to see that it 
is. fun to share and play 
with others 

bCdlds sinple towers or 
structures, xoay nam them 
like "bed" or "bridge" 

adds "pretend" element to 

sand and water play 

can use a blodc as a "pre- 
' tend" telephone 

likes to carbine toys, such 
' as making ^toads with blocks 

or in tha 'sandbox for Cars 



LANGUAGE AND THINKING SKILLS 



is just beginning to ptit tavo or 
three words together 
is sonetimes, difficult to under- 
stand 

practices words while playing 
understands and uses "no" 
learns words and hew to use them 



sings phrases of spngs 
only talks about vAiat is in 
si^t 



uses siirple ^sentences 



^ ^' is understandable most of 
^ the time 

uses words to play or "act 

out" while playing 
- wants to please and asks, 
"Is that right?" 
listens' for meaning and 
direction in the words of 
others 

may sing entire short song 
is able to talk aboxit things 
out of sight 




On the average, a ohild is physiaally abU to oontvolhxs or 
her bladder and boweU at SO months. This means one toddler 
may be ready to learn toileting skills at 24 mnths and 
another not until 36 months ^ 
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] tftJCH TOXJLER'S SKILLS K UJS IHE IDXS YOD CHOOSE 



^ fl«r« ar« 8om toys and ootiviHea you might ohooie to use 
toddUrs. In each you, put an X ^n the box below the 
«rT om you feel itouZd be most appTopriati to use with a toddler. 
Of cpurge, you always will find a wide range of obiliHea 
tn every group, but select the one tUng which is generally 
the beat for toddlers. Compare you^ choices with oura on 
the^next page. • y 




ERIC 
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Coirpare your choices with ours. We based our choices on the e^qperiences 
of caregivers vto have woriced with groups of toddlers. Reareirber, the 
skills and interests of toddlers vary. Our choices may not be the best 
for every toddler you know. 



1. A pegboard is safe fun for a toddler. Nails and hairtners, iMless" - 
supervised very closely, are dangerous* for a groip of toddlers. 
Putting nuts on bolts requires advanced, small-muscle skills and is ^ 

'more fun for older children. 

2. A trike is great fun for toddlers. One to two year olds like kiddie 
cars and old^ children have the more developed skills needed for 
riding scooters. 

3. One can of paint is enough. ^ Painting with one color is fun. A 
second color cnly adds confusicai for the toddler, as well as doubling 
the quantity of the paint that can be spilled. 

4. A three- or four-piece puzzle, with each piece being an identifiable 
item is a good puzzle for toddlers. Of coiarse toddlers^ skills with 
puzzles will vary widely. The cne-piece* puzzle is mo^ appropriate 
for ^ younger children. The more conplicated would be better for 
.older children. 

5. Climbing and sliding are gc^ activities for toddlers who are out- 
growing the desire they had earlier to walk up and down stairs. 
Save the narrow balance beam for older children. 

6. A wagon suits the older toddler better than the push-piiLl toy loved 
by the children just learning to walk.- 

7. Buttons are a fun challenge for most toddlers v^o already have 
learned to zip and unzip. Of course, for sane toddlers it still 
is a hard task to get the zipper started without help. So if you 
chose the zipper, consider that 'an equally satisfactory answer. 
Tying bows is an advanced skill for older, more skilled fingers. 

8. Stringing large wooden beads would be the best choice for toddlers. 
Pop beads are good for younger children and small beads to string 
are better for older children. 



Take note when a toddler who normally plays well begins to - 
th^ow or misuse things. . Unless the toddler is ill or othet- 
wise upset, that behavior mocy be t^llinq ypu the toy is too 
easy and boring or too hard and frustrating. 'Iqu can best 
help by suggesting another activity for the todat^ to do. 
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MJOW THE BEST TIMS TO HELP TXDLERS LEAFN 



Toddlers have so nudi to learn* ^As a caregiver you 

may wonder how you can best help thenu Besides 

planning an interesting, varied envircnnent, you 0^ 

can be alert to the best times to help toddlers 

learn* A siiiple rule of thurb to follcw is to take 
_ advantage of the tiires they ask questicns. When a 
• child has asked a question, the child will pay nore 

attention and understand you have to say at 

that ncftent than at any other. time. No matter v^t 

the question, use it as an opportunity to help the 

toddler learn about such things as color, size, 

shapes, letters, nunbers, sounds and uses of -things. 

You can arrange the envircnnent to incriease the 

nunber of questions.* Hang a few, toys up or put 

sore toys out of the toddlers ' teach. They will 

learn to ask to play with these toys. 

The caregiveT who pays attention to toddlers 
when they ask questions can use that as a time 
to teach new information: 

Number If a child asks ^for a cracker, take the 
opportunity to teach nunbers. Say, "Why, yes, 
Marsha, you may have two crackers. Here you 
are. One, two." 

Size A child asks for a ball. Say, "You want 
a ball? Wbuld you like a big ball or a little 
ball?" If the child cannot answer, say, "Shew 
me ^4iich ball." When the child points to the 
big ball, say, "Oh, you want the big ball." 

Color A diild who has new shoes probably will 
be proud and shew you. You can say,r "Bret, I 
see you have new brown shoes. Hew nice. Oh, 
look, Alice has brown shoes, too." 

Sounds Put up pictures or use books with 
pictures of familiar animals or vehicles. If a 
toddler points and asks, "What's that?" give the 
name and the sound it makes. Say, "That's a 
jet. * It goes vrvoom.'' "That's a cow. It goes 
moO'-oo.^^ 

Questions Practice answering k qudistion with 
another question. A toddler may point to a 
picture an^jsk,, "VJhat's th^t." Give the answer 
and thgK^5c7^'"'T^ else do ,you see?" 
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V«RT HQTDS THEIR AITENTION 



Tocidlers are very curious. They still are busy , ^ 

l8:5)loring and learning abovtt their world. Ttey. are ' ^' j 
constantly on the move./ A toddler may play with y 
one toy for a few minutes. ''Then she sees or hears 
sonething interesting; she is off to investigate. 
Adults can do two things to help toddlers stick 

with one thing longer. First, caregivers can be m 

very careful not to interrupt a toddler is 

concentrating on a task, sixii as working a puzzle 

or putting on a shoe. Uhless asked for help, f 

adults should not intervene. Second/ caregivers , 

can provide things which toddlers really like and 

tend to %tay with for longer periods of time. 

Watch your toddlers. Seme diildren will ooioen- 

trate longer than others. Sane ccnncn activities 

that toddlers like which promote a longer attention 

span include water play, sand, play dou^ and ^ 

cliirbing and sliding toys. 



Here are some activities, to help your toddlers 
stay with one thing for longer periods of time: 

Water play Use a water table or large tiob so 
you can have water play both inside ^d outside. 
Besides waterproof ^rons, have floating tqyS/ 
corks, cups, small pitchers and funnels for the 
children. You may want to add a few drops of 
food dolor and soap suds to the water. 

Sand table Sand can be used both inside and - 
out. Provide 'different toys, spoons and small 
containers for play. Using water adds interest. 

Play dough You can make your play dough 
and set it out often for the toddlers. See page 
108 for recipe'. Toddlers can use ^ust their 
liands to shape and mold the dou<^. Sometimes 
give them rolling pins and cookie cutters to 
play with also. ^ 

Climbing and sliding toys Toddlers can enjoy 
cljjrbing and sliding indoors, 'as well as outdoors- 
If you have portable ^equipment, consider moving 
it in or out to suit your need^, , 



^ Some centers use commeal in place of sand for indoor play. 

Toddlers like to sift^ pour and play with commeal. It is 
h ^ safe to eat and not as harmful if it gets in children's eyes, 
--^ !i- However y be aware that*Bome people object to using food for 
purposes other than eating, - 
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PICK 1>IN&S THhT KEEP 
' THEIR. INTEPesr^.. 
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^^^^ PICK FLEXIBLE ACTiVlTiKS 



You will be able ta have grcxp activities with toad- 
lers, but renarber, keep the groups small and the 
time short. Generally, let your toddlers have free 
time to find and choose their own play. Sonetiires 
aroall group activities niay just hs^pen. Qie child 
may want to play "Ring-around-the-Rosie" and several 
others will join in, Che child may want to hear a 
*ecord and dance and ^thers may begin dancing also- 
Che may ask you to read a book and several others 
may snuggle \jp to hear, too. Small group activities 
cdlow for toudi and direct eye contact - adult 
approval whidi helps the toddler feel secure and 
happy. With a small groip you can listen and talk to 
eadi diild and 66 mudi to help the diild learn lan- 
guage. Activities provide^new e:?)eriences and new 
words for toddlers to learn. It may take you an hour 
to plan and prepare an activity vMdi the toddler can- 
pletes in five minutes. But the benefits of short, 
small groxp activities are, sudi that you will want 
to plan them daily. 



To plan for toddlers^ remember these points: 

Allow for close supervision. The caregiver lead-* 
ing a sm^l group activity should have only a fe^^ 
toddlers and the activity to sipervise. Plan for 
the other caregivers in the roan to watch the 
larger group. 

Allow for most to participate. You may spend an 
hour directing one activity like drawing with 
dialk. Toddlers will come and go for a few min- 
utes each until all - or nearly all - in the roan 
have participated. 

Allow for choice. No matter how mudi you lite the 
activity you have planned, expect that sore days 
seme toddlers may notj^be interested in joining 
you. 

Alloi) for different levels of skill. Younger, 
less-ej^^erienced toddlers will talk less and use 
their hands and fingers with less skill. 

Allow for growth and learning. Tgdldlers like to 
learn •and do new things, as well as repeat their 
favorite activities. 



PLAN A VKBISn OF SIMPIE ACTIVITIES 



Belcw are sane suggestions for a variety of activities ^ Siirple itans 
can be used in different, fun wc^s. All it takes is a little iiragina- 
tion and a sense of eijoyment. 



Activity 


What to x:ise 


Helpful hints 


making music - * 


drums, paper towel 
cylinders, tairbourines 


Toddlers can sit or 
"dance" while ^ 
e:5)erimentin5 with, 
sound* 


playing tea party 
restaurant 


dishes, child-sized 
table and chair or 
menus and pizza tins 


Plastic food or pic- 
tures of food add a 
fun element. 


cooking 


lew table, ingredients 
for siirple food and 
spoons for tasting 


Toddlers like to 
durtp, stir and use 
eg^Deaters and cookie 
cutters. 


'pasting shapes 


precut colored shapes, 
paste and p^^er 
(recycled is best) 


Make shapes 
large - two inches 
at least. Make 
your own thick 
paste with flour 
and wat^r. 


pouring water 


two small pitchers, 
basin or tub, child- 
sized table or benchy 

-J 


Let the child 
stand vMle pour- 
ing from one pitcher 
to the other. Next 
let the child pour 
juice at snack time 


sorting by size ^ 

• 


large and small 
baskets and large 
and small blocks 


The child puts the 
large blocks in the ^ 
large basket and the 

Smn 1 ± D±CX^J\S Jul uilc 

small basket. For 
variety use balls or^ 
toys. 


using a flashlight 

7 


flashlight and darken 
the room 


Toddler shines light 
on objects around the 
roan and eyeryisody 
talks about what they 
see. 
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MUCE SEUF-HEEJ? SKILLS A PART OF EACH DAY 



Toddlers can learn and practice self-help skdLlls. 
Itey can help with many daily routines. Each day^ 
caregivers can'help toddlers do nore for themselves. 
It is best vrtien caregivers encourage, but do not 
force, a diild to try new tasks or learn new 
skills. Adults do not need to use force. TSysy can 
make it fun for toddlers to help. Putting the toys 
away can be a game. Toddlers ccoi drive the trucks 
to the shelf. They can put thte dolls in their 
beds. Ther/ can share the tasks of dressing and 
undressing themselves. Once a caregiver has started 
.a zipper, it is easy for a child to pull it the 
rest of the way. Tcxadlers have different levels of 
skill. Ihey vary in their interest in sharing 
tasks. Their goals may not alw^s be the same as ' 
yours. For exanple, they may be interested in 
seeing hew a sponge works. But, you may want the 
spill cleaned up 'in a hurry. Be patient. Plan 
ways to help toddlers learn to care for themselves 
and their environment. « 



Here are some ways to involve toddlers in the rou-- 
tines of each day: 

Snacks and mealtimes Toddlers can help set 
tables or arrange chairs. When food i^ being 
prepated in the room, they enjoy adding iiigre- 
dient^^r helping you ^tir. After everyone has 
eaten, the children can help you clear and wipe 
the tables or hold the dustpan. 

Nap time Before naps toddlers can help you set 
out the cots or mats and blankets for n^s. After 
naps they can .help yCu pick up the cots and 
blankets. 

Cleaning Toddlers can help dust shelves ^d wipe 
mirrors. ^ With careful supervision, th^ can help 
run the vacuum cleaner. If your center closes in 
the late afternoon, you cpn start these chores 
after parents have ^called for many of the diil- 
dren. With a small nuirber of toddlers, you can 
relax and enjoy the pace of their help gnd still 
complete your, daily tasks. Always encourage the 
children to help clean up their own spills or 
after their activities. 

Caring for the environment Toddlers can help 
care for the environment in many ways. They can 
water plants or help you change pictures and 
bulletin boards. Ihey can help arrange the toys. 



HELP TODCLERS S EE H3W THINGS 
ARE ALIKE AND DIFFERENT 



Vlhen toddlers learn to see how things cire aliJce and 
different/ they can sort things and put theci in groups. 
The ability to see how things are alike or different 
grows more ccnplex.with tine and experience. At first 
the toddler can group objects like blocks and balls. 
The toddler also groi¥>s things that are used together 
like shoes and socks or soap and water. Still later 
the toddler can see finer differences like color, size 
and shape. It helps if an adult shows and talks about 
differences. Then toddlers can learn qualities like 
soft and hard, round and square or rough and smooth. 
Toddlers need lots of experiences with real objects. 
It will be a vMle before they will talk about and use 
the words to describe these esq^eriences. Toddlers 
learn to sort and groi^) after lots of practice with 
things in their environment v^ch they can see, touch, 
taste, smell or hear. As a caregiver, you can look for 
ways to provide sorting and gnxping e:q)eriences. Sane 
of these can be a part of regular routines. After 
lunch the toddlers can put their dirty dishes here, 
their spoons there. Also, you can plan and use special 
sorting activities with .the dilldren. 



Show how things are alike and different: 

Sort everyday things in the environment. As the 
toddlers in your room help put toys away, they can 
learn about sorting. Say, "Put the balls in the 
box. Put the blocks on' the shelf." 

• 

Compare and match objects by size. Use words 
like, "This is a big block. Let's put the big 
blocks cn this shelf." -"This is a little block. 
Can you find cne like it?" 

Compare objects by color. Say, "I have a red 
block. Let's put away all the red blocks first." 

Provide toys that arrange by size. Both nesting 
blocks and stacking rings help children arrange 
objects by size. 

Plan ways to shpw qualities. You can make up ways 
to play with toddlers to show qualities like hard 
and soft. Collect a few objects on' a tray. Ask 
the child to put the soft things on a soft pillcw, 
the hard things on a tile or tray - any hard 
surface. A odtton ball, tissue and knit mitten 
are soft. A conb, key and pencil are hard. 
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HAVE HK Wrm NUMBERS 



Toddlers are^ ready to begin to learn to exeunt. 
Both counting and otlier math experiences can he a 
natural and casual part" of eadi day. Ygu can ask 
the two year old to bring one more chair to the ^ 
snack table. Body parts are fun and easy to lose 
for counting. TJie children^ copy you as you point 
to your nose and say, "One nose." Then point to 
your mouth, "One mouth." Point to your eyes, "One, 
two eyes." Always use objects to count. Carmen 
objects are fingers, cradcers, balls or chairs". 
You and a child can point to and count pictures in 
a book. Counting songs and finger plays are fun to 
use. Counting is sirrple and fun to do with toddlers 
Do not overlook the iitportant, basic ideas that 
toddlers can begin 'to e^^jerience and learn. These 
include learning things like the meaning of more 
than and less than. 



r 



Here are some easy^ fun ways 



to 'help your todd- 



lers Veam some basic ideas: ^ 

Show the meaning of ''more than. Begin with 
sirrple differences. Often you can talk about 
events to point out more than or less^than. You 
can say, -^'Oh look. That doll has two blankets. 
This one' has one. That doll has more than this 
one." 

Compare to show differences. You can set up and 
play sirrple games with toys. You can make a set 
of three objects. Use two blocks and a ball. 
Ask a toddler^,, "Which one is different?" If the 
toddler can* t answer, say, "This ball is different." 
Try this game again later. 



Show the one-'to-one relationship. One-to-one 
means one apple slice or one bean bag for each 
child. A child can learn this while putting one 
napkin by each chair before lunch. Or a child 
can help you put one blanket on each cot for rest 
time. A child who' puts one peg in each hole of a 
pe^x)ard is learning about the one-to-one rela- 
tionship. 
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UnNK OF VftYS FOR TODDISS 
TO lEAEN NEW WDPD6 



At 25 mcnths a child nay ^anderstand 250 to 300 
words ai^^peak with two-^ or Jiiree- word phrases. 
At 36 ^nortths tiiat same child rn^ kna^ 750 to 1000 
words and use^three-or four-word sentences* ^ you 
can a(©e learning new 'words and speech patterns ^is a 
major acoonplishnent for the toddler. As a caregiver 
you cannot foroe. a^ toddler to talk, but ypu can do --^ 
rauch to help that toddlei: along* You help bfest 
\^ien ybu ask questicns and wait for answers to 
questions. Allowing toddlers to hear and practice 
language is nore ^effective than correcting their 

speedht. AdiiLt? can help toddlers learn language by - ^ ^ — 

a^dding to what a diild says. This helps the-diild 
*leain new words and catinopjtorases. For exairple, , ' 

the diild^jpints and says, "Dog." The adult can- • 
add, "Yes, I see the dog, too. That's a big, black 
dog." Pause to let the child say more. Then , c\ 
continue. "The dog is running very fast." Avoid 
"babytalk" on the cne hand or . long- lectures and big 
words on the other. . ' w 

■ ■■ ■ ^ • ■■ . , 

Here are some easy way^s to help the toddlers in 
your- room learn new wor(is: 

Use son^s and finger games . When toddlers hear" 
/ songs and finger games often enou^, th^ will 

learn and'ljse the words they hear. Toddlers can 
,eam parts ot the bocfy v*iile enjoying acticn 
songs like "My head, ny shoulders, my knees, my 
*toes." Oiant or make up your own tune'. 

Display pictures. Large, colorful pictures of 
familiar objects like animals, pjants, vehicles 
and pecple give toddlers things to. talk about. 
See page i07 for ideas about a picture file. 

Use books. Read books and point to the pictures 
while you' talk about them. Ask siirple questions 
like, "What goes, 'meow'?" . * • 

Talk about colors. Toddlers cani^begin to learn 
colors. Remember, they can match colors before 
they can name them. Say, "What a nipe blue 
ooat. My<pants are blue. Jed's shirt is blue." 

Provide puppets, dplls and dress-up clothes. 
Children will talk to puppets and dolls while 
they play. Props and dress-up clothes encourage 
the two-'and-a-half to three year old to pretend, 
v*iich, aids speech devejLopnient. 
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, KEEP TKACK OF TODDLEU DCVEDOFMElTr 



It is inpprtant to dDSf^ and keep track of each, ^ 
toddl er 's development. If a child is in. your 
center full time, he nay spend more of. his waking 
hours with you than with his parents. You mgy have 
a nore accurate view of how toddlers^ behave and 
develop than soro parents. Aar, a reg^t/ you will 
want a method for observing and keepliig track of . 
each toddler*^ devi^lopnent. Some difficulties, if 
detected early, can be more easily remedied. If » 
you see a toddlier only now apd then, you wcri't have 
records to chpck. In any case,' if' you* observe* a ^ 
toddler who has unusued behaviors or cannot perfdHj 
a nurtfcer of the usual skills, ^discuss that child 
with your director. - " ' ' ^ 



One of the. items below by itself may not indicate' 
a problem. Two or more of these occurring often 
' may ^indicate a toddler is in need of special 
help if he:- 

Has difficulty hearing does not tijm head or 
' move towards loud or unusual sounds; does not 
oome \^ien called by name to snack or favorite 
activity; pulls on ear; 

Has repetitious movements rocks body, claps 
hands or -taps toys or own body for long' period 
of time; 

Is physicciLlly inactive^ does not actively walk> 
junp, ^crawl aixi explore; 

Seems unborrifortable or unhap^ often ' cries 
often or seems uncomfortable' or unhappy more 
often than oonfortable or happy; 

Has'' trouble seeing tilts head or holds head 
forward; holds toys close to eyes; squints; or 
rubs eyes often; 

Has unusual skin unusual skin color, sores or 
.skin irritations, puffy or red-rimmed eyes; 

Seldom tries to talk is nearing three' and uses 
little or no speech or does not plc^ pretend 
games r ^ * , ^ ^ 

Has social or emotional problems has repeated 
outbursts of anger, is. unusually shy or quiet or 
cries const^tly. _ ^ - 
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- -^CHECK Ol THE OBPORTOUTIKS YOD PRdVIDE !SCtTltISS 

Uee the checklist ^belcw to help you look at an4 think about 
what you know about toddler developnent and how beet to plan , 
the toddler environment. Look for wctye to improve opportuni^ 
ties, in your -center for meaning ful ptay'. 

Hi the blank ^oe write the mnfcer of times eadx activity 
is inclixted in your p rogr a m. Use 0 never; 1 - once a 
y^eekj 2 - two or three times a week; and 3 - d^ly. 
a plxis sign if the activity occurs both indoors and out. 



OPPORUmiTIES FOR ACTIVE PLAY 

^ cXiitbing 

rtmning/ * 



swinging^ 
jinping * 
•sliding ^ 
lifting 



carrying ^ - — 

^riding trikes . ■ * — 

pushijig/pul-ling wagonS/ vtoelbarrcws or doll carriages 
dancing/ mardiing and rhythrdc -games 
throwing/lxnjncing/catdiing balls 



Om)RTVNniES FOR USING FINGERS ^ANH HANDS 

, painting 

coloring \ " ' - 
molding cla;y 

Using: ^^^^^^ X 

^ toys with snail pipoes ' ^ 

eggbeateps/ sifters , 

J ^.pegboardiJ ' ^ 



' bdads tP'Sort and Btrin^ 



^ cutting 
drawing 



snail blocks 
clothespins 
pounding boards 
snap beads or blocks 



OPPORTUNITIES TO LEARN SELF-HELP ^LLS 
positive/ regular* toileting routines 



ERIC 



tiine alloi^ed tq practice puttii>g on and taking off clotfoing 



handwashii^ 



iiig t^i 



u^t and practiced 

(turn page please)" 
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snack and mealtime xosed to practice skills: 

eating with 3pcon setting table 

clearing table ^ wiping ^ills 

pouring liquids 



OPPORTUNITIES TO CEARN SOCIAL AND PLAY SKILLS 

caregivers talk to and pjmse diildren while they play beside other 

children 

caregiver talk to and pradse children vAiile they play^th each other 

cauregiver plan arnall group games \ 



OPPORTUNITIES TO B^ARN LANGUAGE AND THINKING SKILLS 

caregivers sit or stoop to listen and answer questions 

^ caregivers provide speech patterns without demanding a perfect 

response fron toddlers 

caregivers plan na^ akctivities and e^qseriences and talk about: 

nuiib ejgs parts of the body 

■ colors size and shape 

^ words like rough and smooth or hard and soft 

ideas like in and out or over and eoft 

caregivers use toy telephones<^ props, water or block play to start 

or encourage short pretend play or make-believe games 

, caregivers encourage toddles- to help sort and put away toys and 
itaterials \ 

caregivers include stacking rings and nesting blocka in play mate r ials 

cau?egivers shew hew beads, blocks and toys can be sorted by color, 

size or shape ^ ' 

caregivers allow time a^^^id flexibility for children to finish games 
and activities " ' • . 

caregivers help toddlers learn to pay attention to one thing for 
longer periods of time by providing things that keep their interest 
like vater play, sand play, play dough and cliirbing and^ sliding toys 



Remember J writina^ daily and weekly plans assures that you really do provide 
a wide variety ydj experiences for the toddlers in your Q(?re. 
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FUN TBE mOC£ Csbn 



In this 'section we sviggest scnfe activities and ways 
to i3se various materials with toddlers, A good 
child care pr ogram incliades a widec range of experi-- 
enoes. Ihe best programs result frcxn planning. 
This includes planning on both a daily and weekly 
basis. Ihis ensures that lots of different e^^sri- 
exxses will be available for the children. |t helps 
if somecne else reviem the plans to see if they 
meet the center goals whidi have been set. Vtiile 
nixbers arSd letters may be included as* a part of 
each day^ activities/ these are not the real basis 
for ^ter s\xx»sses. The variety of experiences 
planned for toddlers should heip^tihem develop in 
very basic ways. ^ 



Consider these points while planning the various 
activities and expeviences: 




^ Positive self-concept A child vto sxacoeeds 
feels good about himself wants to explore and 
discover more about the world and others. 

Observation skills To learn new things/ a 
child must be curious and have slplls in losing 
all the senses to take in informa1u.on. Shape^/ 
oolors/ smells and the like are inportant clues. ^ 
Adults can jielp by pii^ointung one thing at a 
- time. 

' Langmqe skills Language is basic to higb 
level thinking.'* Every caregiver's respcnsibility 
is to learn how young xliildren acquire language 
and how^ adults <an best help with this process. 

Physical strength and coordination It's an old 
idea that nus^ not be overlooked: "A sound body 
leads to a sound mind. " With toddlers there is 

^ a direct connection between movement and learning. 

' Ihey have to be free to twist/ tnim and try 
things out. Ihey need challenge without too 
great a risk to streixh' and stu^igthen their 
bodies. * ^ 

\ sense" of process . This refers to a grcwing 
understanding of hfi^ things will come out. If 
we pour .the juice too fast/ the glass will 
overflow. If we turn tlife switc4i/f the li^t 
cones cn. Toddlers gairy this sense of process 
by actually trying things out. An. adult can 
help by offering ,an e55)|anaticn at the propfet 
moment. 
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HjqOORAGE PRETEND PIAY 



Toddlers learnv gixw and develop their imaginations 

^^lile .having fun pretending. The pretmi pl^ of a 
yi2fK> year old will be very sinple. It consist 

of making animal sounds or playing vdth a doll - 

patting 'it and saying,^ "Sleqp, baby." Usually this 

will last for just a few minute. ^ You can encourage 

to d dl er s to pretext. Toddlers need realistic iteits 

to use as a part of their pretend play. Tby food 

or £)ictaires of food and a few dishes can becoire a 
' party. Playing with a toy teleptaie may begin with • A' ' 

only a sinple "hello" and "good-bye." Longer^ more 
^ detailed conversations will happen later. ^ You may 

help st^ a game with a remark, like, "I see your ^ 

baby rieeds a nap. " Toddlers can only pretend about 

real life expediences - sonething they've seen in 
. their cwh lives. So pretend play ^x:entering arbund 

household adtivities like eating, cleaning and 

caring, for babies will happen most often. Older 

toddlers may use ideas f ran things they have seen 
^ on TV or favorite books for pretend play. Let the' 

chjLldren make up most of their .games. Only offer a ' 

siaggestion now and then. 



Some things may enaoia*age pretend play morf than 
others-: > - ' 
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Simple props are best. Itowels or laige scarves 
can^be capes for toddlers or blankets for dolls. 
A box can be a table or bed' for a doll. For 
dress-up, clothing from older children may fit 
better than adult clothing. ' 

Suggest pretend play in all areas. Suggest a w^ 
to pl^ with boats at the water table. Say, 
"Toot, tp6t. Here comss ny boat. Let's see 
what's on shore." Help start a game with trucks 
in the block area. "You take t;he hl\ja truck. 
Maria gets the red cne. The trucks can be moving 
vans. Those blocks are the fumitifi:^ to move." . 
Caregivers should only help children get started. 
They should n6t direct, the children's, play. ' 

Take pretend^play outside. With a blanket for a 
tent, toddlers can play at caitping out. With ^a 
firehat, a tcjddler can use a trite as a fire 
engine. , - 

Use^ records and books ahd songs. Stories and 
son'gs about animals can-^be acted put. Keep it 
siitple. Say, "Let's all be kittens. How do 
kittens play? Lick their paws? Curl up to , 
sleep?" 



SERVE HEALTHEUCi 



When serving snacks think of then as ndni-itEals for 
ta3dlers* Snacks are an inportant part of a child's 
total c3aily *food intake. Children need vitandns, 
minerals and other nutrients to be healthy and 
happy. The best snacks are those without sugar 
added. Good snacks include raw vegetables and 
fruit/ whole gredn cradcers spread with peanut 
butter or cheese, hard-cooked eggs, and cheese or 
neat sticks. Natural fruit jviices and milk are 
good drinks. Make sxire toddlers drink oioijgh 
liquids. This is especially iirportant in hot 
weather and when children may be exposed to colds. 
Carbine snacks and other activities. With a small 
group; you can igpad a story or shew pictures and 
talk to the toddlers v*ule they eat. Sore centers 
serve snacks with five or six toddlers sitting cn a 
large drop cloth cn the floor, Bemenber, .the 
chance of a toddler' choking cn pc^xx^m or nuts 
maJces these undesirable snacks for the two to three 
year old,' 




Here 'are some ideas for healthful snacks for 
toddlers: 



Fruvts : 

apple slices (peeled) 
pear- slices (peeled) 
peach slices (peeled) 
orange sections 
-fresh berries 
cantalope pieces 
Sananas 

Meats : 

crisp bacon 

frankfurters 

small meatballs 

ham bits ' ' 

beef jerky 

ground meat "sticks" 

tuna fish 



Dairy : 



i/ 



Haw Vegetables : 

carrot sticks (large) 
cauliflower bitSx 
asparagus tips 
mushrocm slices 
green beans 
broccoli tips 
peas 

Breads^ Cereals : 

buttered toast, cut in 

fourths 
pretzels 

bagles and cream cheese 
cold cereals (dry or with 
milk) 

graham^ crackers 
whole grain crackers 
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cheese bits . . " 
hard-cooked eggs 
cottage cheese (add ffuit) 
yogurt (freeze for fun) 
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HAVE PUN WIOH FINGER PIAYS 



Finger plays give adults a fun way of sharing with 
ciuldmi. Ths^ are helpful for cheering a fretful 
diild*, Ihey provide an easy-way to introduoe new ' 
words and r^)eat old ones to help children learn 
language. Finger plays help, a dSHd name and use 
different hod^ parts. This helps a diild develop a 
sense of "self." Satetimes caregivers feel unoon^- 
fortable plarying finger ganes. This feeling usuadly 
disafpesurs cnoe a caregiver learns, practices and 
then uses a few finger .jplays with' young children, 
The toddlers in your roan mgQr already know a few ' ' 
finger plays. Start with the cnes they know and 
add seme new and different fin^ plays. You'll 
find new finger plays by reading bocks, asking 
other caregivers and making \jp finger plays of yo\xc 
own. . 



H^ve ia a simple finger play and directions to 
help you get started: 

HEBE'S A BALL 

New here's a ball. - 

(Make circle with thumb and index finger.) 
And here's a ball. - 

(Make circle by holding thumbs and index fingers 
of both h^rtds together.) 
And here's a ball, I see . 

(Make a big circle^ raising arms and touching 
fingertips above your head.) 

Shall we count them? 
Are you ready? 

One.... (Say each nimber slowly while repeating 

IWo. ... circles with hands.) • 

Ihrte.... 

OPEN, SHUT TOEM 

Open-, shut them. 
Open, shut them. 
Give a little clap. • ^ 

Open, shut them. 
Open, shut them. 
Lay them in your lap. 
(Do jieet what the words say^ starting with your 
hands clenched at about shoulder hev^ht.) 



A flamel board is easy to raake. All you need is 
scne stiff backing and fabric to cover it. A 
cazdxsaxd cairtcn can form the baddng. Cover the 
baddng with felt or flannel. Indoor-outdoor 
carpet can fl ly> be used .as a surface for felt 
cutouts. Pelt" cutouts will stick to these surfaces. 
Other cutouts with a small piece of very fine 
sandpaper glued to the back will, stidc to flannel 
boards. A caregiver can use tiie flannel board with 
a snail groqp of children. With appropriate cutouts 
you can illustrate a story, song, poem or finger 
play. Or you can show and- talk about things like 
aninmls or fruits. Just remenber. that group tijne 
with toddlers is short. Five to ten minutes will 
do. A snail grocp of five or six toddlers is about 
right. 




Plan and prepare ahead to use a flannel board 
with your toddlers: 

With a child alone Use several colors of felt 
to make shapes. Cut the shapes about two inches 
across. Make different shapes, such as circles, 
squares, triangles, diancnds, stars and hearts. 
Also cut out outlines of animals, flcwers, trees 
and houses. Sore days pi:rt: out the shapes. Other 
days use the outlines. Then a child working 
alcrte can move the felt shapes around experi- 
menting with different designs. After the diil- 
dren have, plsyed, with the outline she^«s for a 
while, add Icng, narrow strips and shapes sixii as 
rectangles and triangles. 

with a group Prepare ahead of time to use the 
flannel board, with a srtfedl grovp of toddlers. 
Decide v*at scng, poesn 6r subject you want to • 
use. Gather or prepare the cutouts you will 
need. It may help to nutber the back side of 
each cvttout if you need to use a particular 
order. ' "Practice so you have the little details 
of your presentaticn clear in your cwn ndnd-. For 
exanple, it helps to know ahead of time that you» 
lap is a good place to put unused cutouts. 
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USE THE SOtjNDS OP MUSIC 



Music most certainly belongs in the toddlers • 
environment* Music is first of all fun and a 
^ source of joy* Keep that first in your itdnd. You 
* can also upe music to help toddlers learn language^ 
practice skills or develop their menoriei^. For 
to dd l er s keep music time sinple. Keep groipe 
small. It is no fun to have to force a large gnxp 
of toddl er s to sit still and sing together* Music 
may ha^^pen v*mi a toddler asks you to play a favorite 
record. It may ha^^pen outside. During a free-play 
^period, a caregiver arid a few toddlers mic^t sing 
\^ ' or dance together. With toddlers music will oftjen 

just ""happen. " But always plan to include music 
with small groups of children. Also have a place 
where a child or two can listen to records or 
tapes. P\^t siirple musical instruments v^^ere a 
child can find and e^q^eriment with thCTu 




Here are acme sviggeationa for making rmaio a fun 
part, of the toddler^ a environment: 

\ 

Uae a record player^ radio or tape recorder. 
Play a variety of music - both children's and 
adults' music, including folk, comtry, classi- 
cal, popular and ethnic music. Play records of 
sounds like heartbeats, trains or animals. 
Music played all day will be "tuned out. " Make 
your music times special. 



Repeat aimple aonga often. Teach sirrple songs 
you can sing again and again with your toddlers. 
Seme exarples are "Twinkle, TWinkle, Little 
Star," " 
Pot. " 



^ 



"Jingle Bells," a^d "I'm A Little^Tea 
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Make up aonga. Sane of the best songs to lose 
with toddlers "are those you make qp to go with - 
whatever the ^children are doing - "Sliding down, 
sliding davn. Dcwn, down the slide." Make qp 
your cwn melody or chant - saying the words^ in a 
rhythmic, singing tdne. * < 

llae rhythm inetrianenta . Your center m^ have 
instruments' like drums and triangles or you can 
make your own. Coffee tins with plastic lids, 
round cereal boxes or pots and pans make good 
drums. Enpty cardboard tvbes can be hit together. 
Fill enpty bandage tins or film cans with sand, 
beads or seeds and tape tightly. Toddlers c?an 
shake these as they sing or you play a record. 
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HUE \ma MUSIC 



with toddlers nusic and novwnent just naturally go 
togfttfaer. Expec± and enoourage lots of novenent 
.witii all nusic activities. A child who learns to 
fael the ^t vdtii. his whole body by waUcing to 
slow nusic or running to fast nusic is disoo\^ering 
the basics of rhythro. Ihis will add to his enjoynent 
and understanding of nusic for the rest of his. 
life. The toddlers dan nove to the nusic ^^len you 
sing or play an ihstrunent. A radio, record player 
or tape recorder can provide.nusic. Movenait nay 
be in the form of hand movements/ finger gaanes, 
marching or dancing. JUst keep nusic sessions 
short and repeat the same activities often. 

Here are some ways to get toddlers moving with 
mueic in your room: ^ 

Move to music. Sing and play "Ring Around Hie 
Itoeie" or "Here We Go Round The Mulberry Bush. " 
Make up chants to accxarparry an ac±ivity like/ 
"I'm mixing/ I'm mixing. I'm mixing the milk." 

Creep, crawl, run or walk to music. Pick masic 
with different teirpos. Show pictures of animals 
and your toddlers can pretend to crawl like 
worms/ creep like kittens or run like ponies. 

Provide instruments. . Rhythm-band instruments are 
best used by single toddlers during free-play 
ti^. 

Dance to music. Give toddlers colorful scarves 
an^ play a waltz. See vAiat happens. Dance to 
music you enjoy. Hold a toddler's hand to share 
the riythm of the danoe. Often toddlers will 
make \p their cwn dances. 

Move4iand8 to music. Young toddlers can sing and. 
^ play "Pat-A-Cake. " Older toddlers can sing/ 

"The Wheels On The Bus Go Round And Hound. " 
Change the word' bus to car if they aren't familiar 
with a bxas. 

Move fingers to music. Learn finger plays from 
bocks or other caregivers or recall games you 
learned as a child. Remenber/ it takes practice 
to novB those little fingers with skill. Pick 
siitple ones. Save the more coirplex finger plays 
for the older toddlers. 
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PLAN VAYS TO EtKXXmCE MDVEMENT 



CategiMBTs can help young children develop ttieir 
bodies and \ise them in different ways.- AttentS(i 
to physixMd activity can beootie a natural part of 
each day's plan.- As all parts of the skin are 
touched, a child gets a sense of movotnent. Clothing 
gets in the way of feeling. So let toddlers wear 
as little clothing as possible. Every movenent 
- activity has value cnly if it is fun for the child, 
lots of praise should follow eadi new acocrplishnent. 
Allow children tirae for tiying new e^^seriences. 
Provide for repeating and chanc^g familiar activities. 
You can use familiar objects lite balls and hoops 
to encourage mo v ement* Use large areas so the 
diildren can practice riming fast. Encourage the 
diildren to rm on grass, sand or gravel and even 
and uneven surfaces. Play "foUow ne" with a 
child, very carefully darting about and turning. 
Use balls of different sizes for rolling, throwing 
and kicking activities. 



Encourage fun movenhnt aotivitiea with the simple 
things at hand: 

Adjusting speed while rurtfCtng Use a hoop or an 
old tricycle tire for this activity. At first 
roll, the hocp and follow it with the child. Soon- 
the child will learn to xoj.1 the hoop aloie. Add 
new dxallenges. The daild can follow a marked 
lined or roll the hoop down a slope. 

Jumping high Most toddlers junp d^wn. It is a 
bit nore difficult to learn to jijrtp ip. Hold your 
hand or a "toy over the diild. A junp up is required 
to touch it. 

Jumping ov^ HeJp.the childr^ find ctojects to 
jui^p over. Tt^ese itdgjit include a pilloW/ a ball 
or a block. 

Controlling, movement It is ixtportant to be able 
to move sla/ly. Plan ways to help toddlers learn 
hew to control their movements. Outdoors let them 
carry a cup or can of water. They can step throu^ 
a hoop or go around an dbject. Ihey can step over 
a fragile object. Ihey can carry two full glasses 
in both hands. They can step between two ropes 
without touching them. Or they can try to hit a 
target with a bean bag. 
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Sane toddlers in your caxe will have more e3?5erience 

and siail with handling. ix»Ks than others. Be 

prq;>ared to show toddlers how to hold a book and 

turn the pages aie at a tine.. Reroenber, a skill 

that the toddler must learn to understand is that a ^ 

picture relates to sonething in real life. Ibddlers 

^ have a book comer in their room can "read" ^ 

books by thonselves. But you will need to keep 

ihis area clearly defined and separate from the 

other activities. It helps if you have a special 

table or cozy comer for books. It is especially 

inportant to ke^ this area neat and orderly so the 

children will understand how books are to be treated. - — 

Use the pictures as a guide vAien choosing books for 

toddlers. 



Here are some thinga to look for when ohooHng ' 
bookd for toddlere: 

Look for large J clear and colorful pictures. Look 
for pictures - photogrcphs or drawings - v*iich are 
large/ clear and colorful. One sinple object or 
idea to a page is best. 

Look for realistic drawings or photographs. 
Pictures should* clearly represent real-life cbjects. 
Save abstract art and^ fantasy stories for older 
children. 

Look for pictures that are familiar. Ihe things 
and cbjects pictured should be a part of the 
toddler* s real life - people/ animalS/ children 
and plants. Animals and the socnds they make have 
a special appeal to toddlers. 

Look for books that use repetition. Besides see^ 
ing familiar objects/ toddlers like to see the 
same thing each time they turn a page. The Lazy 
Bog by John Hantourger is an exaitple. A dog chasing 
a ball 2(^ars throughout the book. 

Look for sturdy books. Take time to teadi toddlers 
how to treat books with care. .Look for sturdy 
bocks and ke^ a roll of mending tasge, handy. 
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USE BOgSS-^ItTX SMKLL GjOUP EKVIBCNMEMT 



Hew many toddlers you can tead to and for hew long 
will depend ugaa several factors, sudi as the age 
and e^q^erienoe of the tbddlex^s in yqdc care. Other ' 
factors are your e^qperiences and skills wi^tii toddlers. 
A good wcy to start is to read to just one* toddler 
at a tine* This way, you can have lots of physical 
contact with the child involved. Also, yovi can ask 
and answer cjuesticns and talk about the pictures. 
With a snail groi:© rely on props like a flannel 
board or puppets to help keep the interest level ^ • i 
hi^. Repetition/ funny words and sound effects ' < 
are fun for toddlers. In either case, keep reading 
sessions short. Reitenber, toddlers like familiar 
stories so r^at their favorites often. Also, 
they will want you to read the story exactly the 
sane way each time. 




Here are some ways to mak^ group $tory time 
Qucaeeeful: . ^ . , / ^ 

Set the mood. Read books when the children as|c^ " ; 
or \rfien they ^re relax^ and calm* You may haVi^- 
a quiet activity or talk to the children calmly 
to set the mood before reading. 

' Have a good time. Pick bodes you and 'the childr^ 
like. Think of props to use or ways to talk 
. about, the pictures that will be fun for both you . 
and' the children. - ^ 

Plan the setting. Have the children sit as clos^ 
to you as possible. Make sbre every child can 
see the pictures easily^and can toxxdi you or the 
book. ' ^ ' 

' Keep it short. A kiort, fun sesga.on is the best' 

way to in trodxaoe. toddlers to bodes. If 'you 
^ detect boredom or restlessness, ' "tell the pictures, 
leaving out some of th6 words to bring the bode 
to a quick eixi. 

Involve the children.' Allow for questions or let* 
the children talk about the story. Point to 
pictures and ask 'questions. ? 
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SHOW BOW TO KmJER. TTON WHAT TO IN ART 



You can have art activities with txxSdlBrs. There 

are a few things to reroenber so tljat eacii diild can 

enjoy sxjcoess. Use siitple/ fm activities. You 

axvi the parents mey enjoy displaying the fi n i sh ed 

product^ but remeitber for the child it'^is .the 

Mqjeriefice/ the.ctotng^ or making that provides roost ^ 

of the fun and feelings of sxxxjess. Plan for cane ^ ^ 

caregiver to do the art activities with only a 

small groi^)^ of toddlers at one tine. Continue 

imtil every - or nearly every - diild v4to wants to 

has done^the activity. Activities can be dene on ^ ^ . - . 

the floor or at a table- Prepare for the activity, ' 
v^ch inay^be roessy, with a drop cloth, ^rons for 
the children, sponges for clean-vp and water for 
washing^qp nearby. Be confident that spills are 
likely to occur and make cleanrup a casual, routine 
part of tha activity. 



Some basic art supplies you can use: 

^' ' 

Paintbrushes , Use large, wide brushes for^ 
tertpera and easel painting piki smaller brushes 
fot water colors. Use sponges and strings for a 
pednting change. ^ : 

Paint Powder tenpera is the lea?t e:?)ensive 
paint. You can find good recipes 'arid make " 
own finger paint. Water colors produce be 
resvilts for sfeeing hpw colors mix. See page 
for paint and pl^ dou^ recipes. 




Play dough fjake your cwn and change color* 
shades of color fron time to tiine. 

Crayons Broken crayons with the p^per ^^^j- 
off encourage the toddlers to use the sides kB 
well as tlie tips. . ' ' . ; 

Paper Since paper is expensive, look ^for 
sources of lased paper you can recycle. .gift 
wrap, papei: bags', conputeir runouts and 6ffiG^ 
disposals. / ; . 

Felt tip pens Th^y are e:?5^sive but fun and 
prodioce bri^t resxiLts.' 

Paste A siirple mixture pf flour and water 
mdkes a thick, harmless, paste for toddlers. 

SciBBOfd . A' few pairs of blunt-end scissors 
will do for the- oldest duldren In the roqm. 
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THINK ABCXTT YOUR RERCTICNS 



aOW DO YOU EEEL ABOUT MESSY THINGS? 

/ 

Think about hov you would react if you saw a toddler doing 
each of the things below* Put a 1 nexf to the behavior that 
would be most annoying to you or vMch you would try to pre- 
vent. ' Put a 2 next to the behaviors that would be acceptable 
or \<hidi you would not try to prevent* When you have fin- - 
ished thinking about how you wo^ld react to each situation^ 
go bade to'those which you rated with a I and check the 
reason that you think most closely e:q)laiiis v*y you feel the 
way you do.* 

You notice fa toddler doing the following: 

More wodc,,,-.-$fet good Toddler's parents 
for TVS "'"^"^ far toddler woiiLd object ^ ^ 

tracing a large circle . 

with soap on a ndrror by ^ ^ ' ^ . 
the sink * ' ^ 



_ '•painting" a moustache » 
on her v?3per lip with 
chocolate pudding ^. 

_ trailing 'the sleeves* 
of his shirt across the < * 
' wet pednt cn a picture 

_ stirrijig her itashed 

"* potatoes round and round 
her plate wd^th her fin- 
gers ' 

_ junping into a pxaddle of 
water cn the playground 

_ pushing ifhe hair out of - 
his eyes with a hand 
covered with flour paste . 

_ wiping a hand covered with 
finger paint on his pant 
&g . 

_ drawing cn a tabletop with 
a felt-tip pen 
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^REMMBER, BEDte CTEftTIVE ISN'T mJK£S TIDY 



If you are lite mar^ grown-ups,. you may find yourself 
avoiding rtessy 2K±ivities in the center or oorrecting 
toddlers for getting me^sy. • It is interesting to 
think etout your reasons for this. It probably is 
true that very few messy activities actually are 
harmful to a ^toddler. And it is true that most 
toddlers would choose to do sanething messy whenever 
th^ could. What's going on then, that mates sore 
of us avoid rtessy play? If you look bade over your 
own reacticns <to the situatLcns on the last page, 
you probably will find that the real reason for not 
approving of certain types of messy play is that it 
creates more work for you as a caregiver. Ihis is 
an irrportant reason, of course, since caring for a 
groap of toddlers takes a lot of energy. However, 
sone chances for creative, if messy, play^ should be 
given to toddlers who are so interested in exploring 
tbe possibilities of things in their aivircnment. 
itoother concern whida caregivers often have about 
messy play is that parents will be ijpset if the 
child's clothes are messy at the end of the day. 



Plan your room to include activities and materials 
that: ' 

Make clean-^up easy . Arrange your roan so messy ^ 
activities happen over hard, easy-to-clean sur- 
faces. Use drop cloths on the floor. Wear 
washable clothing. Provide aprons for the toddlers. 
< If you use drop;cloths, j\ist be sxire to secure 
the .edges to avoid tripping. Having clean-up ^ 
routines carefully planned and sponges, buckets 
and mops handy, mate messy activities seem lite 
less work. ' 

* Educate your parents. Your parent ttftfidbook c^ 
help explain the inportance of toddlers scaring 
in clothing suitabte^ for both messy and active 
' play. . Try a special display on a bulletin board 
• for parents to see. Find and display pictures of 

. ' aduL-ts iising'-messy-materiais, lite potters, 

^ sculptors and autoncbile mechanics. Include^ 

photos of toddlers in your room painting, digging ^ 
and playing in water. Use a title like, "Crea- 
tive Genius At Work. " Hopeftilly, parents will 
get the message. 
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USE A IHEME TO K)LL IHINGS TOGEIHER 



Qsa a tharo whanever you can as you plan activities 
for the toddlers in your rooou' A theme may be used 
for a day, several da^ or Icnger. When you use a 
thme with toddlers, you help make sense out of the 
dif^Berent piec es of the day. {Onoa you have an idea 
for a theme, thi^ about all the ways you can use 
that theme- Some themes will lend themeeaves to 
more activities than oti^ers. A theme may develop 
arocnd a holiday, a season, plants or kinds of 
transportation. Once, you get into the habit of 
planning and using themes, Xt will be easy to find 
more than one activity or way to work around a 
tdieme. 
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Some themea you might use wi-^ your toddtera; 

Caring for babiea , Toddlers have a ^great interest 
in babies and their care. Thec^ like stories 
about babies, real-life visits 'from bailies and 
dolls and doll furniture. Beds that^^ are large 
enou^ for a toddler to get into pnarote pretend , 
play. Toddlers will take turns putting 'each 



other to sleep 

Animdla Pictures of animals and animal so\:inds, 
.of course, ate cilways interesting to these^ young 
children. Toddlers will like to see and talk 
about pictures ^of baby animals with their mothers. 

Weather Use .the weather for a theme inside and 
outside. Gn a snowy day shew and talk about pic- 
tures of snqw. Put out white paint and use a 
datrk polored paper. The toddlers can paint 
"snow" pictures.- Make a snowman or snowballs. 
Bring s&me stkiw inside so the toddlers can see 
what ha^spens as it melts.. 

V 

Seaaons Plan activities to match the changing 
* seasons. In the fcdl rake leaves and let the 
toddlers juirp into thenu' Decorate ybxar roan with 
fall leaves and Indian com for sirrple art activi~ 
ties. 

Ho'Udaya You can help toiddlers learn about 
their culture and the culture of ot^iers. Thsy 
can. makm siirple decorations or cards for different 
occasions. Be careful about using holidays as 
^themes. Avoid too much attention too long in 
advance of a special holiday. Sometimes children 
are overly excited by too many activities,* too 
much taUc and too irany treats. 
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CHECK YOUR CENIER FDR ClgaTIVriY NiJD VKBIEn 




Use the aheaklist belou to help you look at and think about 
how cre^veltf you use the environment to help the toddlers » 
^Tvi \^ ^ in your room. Think about ways to improve the activities and 
haw you present them as you check the it/ms on this list. 

. ^ 

caregiver use a toddler's questicn as an' opportunity to help children 
disoovel: new information. 

the environnent includes toys and plsy s^^ictures "toddlers can use 
successfully. 

toddlers are encouraged to feel good abput themselves with mirrors 

■ __ nauBS on artwork di^layed in room photos of groip at child 

eye level. ' ■ _ - ^ 



visitors are in:\/ited regularly to the roan. 

caregivers know and understand special needs of ntilitary life-styles. 

caregivers inclxide' bocks , songs, pictures, food or stories so each 
child can feel good about his om family and culture. 

caregivers also introduce books, songs, pictures, food or etories 
So children l?am about different cultures, family styles and sex 
roles. 

caregivers, male and female, share all duties and responsibilities 
equally. 

(Rivera encourage "all children to use' all toys and activities.^ 
caregivers enjcy'and encourage pretend play with the children, 
materials in the roan encourage pretend play \ 

props housekeeping area ^ &ee movfeirent puppets 

tcTf anijtals . J blocks ^ ^ . 

mosic available in the roan 



regular gxoip tine snail groups J_ individually • radio 

record plaq^r » _ tape recorder 

rir/thmic moventint games 

. irovenejrit with niasic movement without music 

creeping and crav/ling ' __ dancing 1__ finger gaires 

(tum page please) 
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books in the enviromiEnt 

large, clear pictures texture books grodp story time 

books available at all "tines for tocJdlers to look at 

art and messy materials yged 

* occasionally regular]^ 

^ pcdnting play dou^ clay. ^ collages . crayons 

falt-*tip pens glue or paste scissors 

toddlers are able to choose \^ther or not to participate in an 
activity ' ^ 

caregivers plan activities for different interests and levels of 
skill 

cairegivers allow some children to spend less time at one activity 

caregivers write children's nanes on art "products" and display 
sane in the roan 

caregivers watcl> for and praise children v^o ej^ress their cwn ideas 
in movement^' music , art, blocks, pretend play, etc. 
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FINDING RESOURCES 
TO SUPPORT 
CAREGIVING 




KEEP OP GOOD IDE»S 



Variety and change nake yoOroob nore interesting and 
fm. Of course, a child will alws^rs enjoy repeating 
one or more f av:srites with yoi. Many caregivers find 
real valiae in keying track of the sixx^essful ideas 
they have foxand and used. There are different ways to 
collect these. Sane caregivers jot notes en the back 
of napkins. Same make cards and file them in boxes. * 
Others make their' own notebooks. Caregivers also find 
picture collectioris helpful-^ Some caregivers make and 
use activity cards in their roans. . These cards list 
activities or ways to. use -a certain tcy. - 




Here are aome suggeations for ways tp keep track 
of your good ideas : 

lour om private collection Ideas - even good 
ones -* have a way of-^lipping acyay. *>hen you see 
a good idea that you'd like to remenber, write it 
down and file it for later \ise. You may choose 
to write your ideas on index cards and keep them 
in ,a recipe file box. Or you may choose to keep 
a notebook. A three-ring binder allws you to 
add) pages and reorganize as you choose. It helps 
to file ideas by categories like movement, art, 
finger plays and poems. The advantage of file 
cards is their convenient size. You can put a 
card in a pocket. Then you can quickly glcoioe at 
the words to a new song or finger play. 

Picture collections You may want to start your 
own picture collectioi. Some caregivers save and 
share good pictures with others in their center. 
Large, colorful/ sinple pictures of animals / 
vehiclesi and people give you and the children 
real things to talk abotfit. Large pictures are . 
best stored flat. A cardboard box with cardboard 
. sheets for sectioi dividers serves this 'purpose. 
Pictures v^ch are mounted on cardboard and 
covered with clear, plastic self-sticking pe^^er 
can be used again and again. Travel agencies / 
grocery stores and dairy councils are some sources 
for pictures. 

Activity cards An envelope taped to the wall or % 
a shelf can hold activity cards for an area. 
Each card can list the materials needed, hew to 
use things or suggest things to say. For exanple, 
cards may show different ways to play blocks with 
.toddlers of different ages and skills. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN PIAY DOUGH AND F3NG5ER PAINT 



Most early childhood bocks have recipes for makijig 
play dou^^ finger paint and other art' materials. 
Try different recipes uhtil you find the ones you 
like best. Ihe recipe belcw makes dou^ v^ch can 
be used over and over. ^ J\^t store it in a plastic 
bag in the refrigerator between uses. Vie reoonnend 
a fe^ dbops of oil of cloves. Ihis gives the dqug^ 
a nice aroraa and helps retard the growth of mold. 
Tenpera paint also can be made with or without food 
coloring. Tenpera paint also can be added to play 
dou^ for color. With practice you will be abl§ to 
make a smooth, pliable doug^. To* keep the dou^ 
frqm sticking, dust the children's hands with a 
little flour. A siitple recipe for finger pcdnt is 
to use liquid starch. Give , the cMldren tarpera 
paint in shakers. They shake on a^ color and spread 
it ciround. Paintirig directly on table tops can be 
as much fun as using paper^ 



Eeve are two recipes for vou to try: 



Finger Faint 



4 cups boiling w?iter 
/2 cap soap flakes' * 



1 ojop laiarxicy starch 

* 1 Clip cold water 

^ Mix starch' and cold water. ^Pour into boiling 
water and vAiip with a wire vmp. As it cools, 

^ v^p itx 1/2 cup soap flakes. \ Let the children 
shake on tenpera paint for color. 

\ 

************** 

Play Dough \ 

* ' \ 

Mix: 3 cu$>s water, 2-4 teaspoons food coloring^ 

* 4 1/2 tablespoons oil^ 1 drop of oil of cloveS 

,1. Mix dry ingredients and stir into water mixture: 

6 cups flour 

* 1 1/2 cups salt 

3 tablespoons alum pcwer • 

Add more water if too stiff, more, flour if too 
^ sticky. Kiead. Store in air-tight container in 
the refrigerator. The children can help make 
this recipe. 
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UEAFN IHE ART OF SdOUNGING 



Learning tb ask for naterials is beisic tO' the art 

of sc2xxngi2>g. VJhen others learn that you vrork in 

a child care center, often they ace glad to have 

you haul acwoy their s\arplus mat eria ls or outdated 

stjpplies. ^ Scrap Xwber, fabric^ packing crates or 

materials/ paint, wallpaper arxi plants cu::e just a " 

few of the things you mi^t uncjover. Rawenber, 

locad piblic libraries are gcxxl sources for bocks, - ^ 

records and other materials. Be aware that thete 

probably are sources for s\ja:plus or donated materials 

on the installation \^iere your center is located. 

Discuss with your director these soujxes for free 

materials as outlined in InstaUiation Resources 

Available To Military Child Ca^Pvograms, vAiidi is 

part of the director's j^dministrative Guidebook. 

i 

Here are some more sources of information to help 
you learn the art of scrounging: 

. Beautiful Junk (DHEW Publication No. OHD 76- 
31036) . The project sxaggestions are mostly for 
older children, but this tells \^iere to get free 
and inexpensive materials. The list of sources 
includes everything from soft-drink oonpanies and 
carpet shops to parents and suggests some things 
to ask for from each. Order by nana and nurrber 
from DHBW, Administration for Children, Youth and ^ 
Families, Washington, DC 20201. 

Free And Inexpensive Materials For Preschool And 
Early Childhood, 2nd ed. , by Robert Monahan, 
Belmont, California: Fearon Publishers, Inc., 
1977. Biis book lists places to write for free 
and inexpensive materials and suggests local 
sources for sv^lies. ^ 

Designing A Day Care 'Center, by E. Evans', G. Saia, 
and E. Evans. Boston: Beacon Press, 1974. This 
is a good book for those v*d have access to carpen- 
try services or volmteer labor. This book has 
photogra^iis and plans for shelves, furniture an<i^ , 
ple^r lanits. These can be built to fit, yoxir speci- 
fic needs at a savings. 

Pre-School Equipment and Children's Things, 
available' fron Stone Mountain Projects, Inc. , 
Hearing Brook Farm, CaoMay, Massachusetts 01341. , 
These are illtJistrated plan books with price esti- 
mates and construction plans. 
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VSPXE YCm (Ml TDYS AND MAIERIfiLS 



Ihe tc^s that toddlers enjoy the most for the 
longest time are often rather sinple. Containers^ 
measxaring cups or ^poonsr funnels or enopty boxes 
nake fun toys for these young children* You also 
can make good toys without spending too nuch itcney. 
You can use hoi:isehold naterials or inexpensive 
itens. There are many books jfrvailable^ sxiggesting 
ideas for \^t to use aisd'how to make things for 
children. One sixii book is. Play And Playthings For 
The Preschool Child by Elizabeth Matterscn. New 
Yorkr New York: Penguin Books, Inc., 1967. Biis 
paperback book tells hew to use coninon items or 
natural materials to mace,toys for young children. 
Toy and equipment catalogs are helpful. Most 
describe hew a toy is to be lased and by v*at age 
child. You can get ideas for itaking toys from 
these catalogs. Nesting toys, for exanple, are 
easy to make. You can cover cans of different 
sizes with self-stickihg paper. You can pick the 
sizes and nunber of cans/to s\iit yoiir exact needs. ^ 



Here is a partial list of manufaaturers who supply 
catalogs upon request: > 

Creative Playthings, 0. Box llOQ, Princeton, 
New Jersey 0854Q. 

Childoraft, 155 E. 23rd Street, New York, New Yoric 
10010. . ' 

Child Play, 43 East 19th Street, New York, New 
York 10003. . 

Developmental Learning Materials, 7440 Natchez 
IVvemie, Niles, Ill^is 60648. 

Cormtunity Playthings, Riftcn, New Yoric 12471. 



i 
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^ START' YOUR CMN OCXIFCnUH' OP 
BOOKS AM) PBOpRjS 



You have been given lots of suggestions tar planning and managing 
^lacea in Creating Enoit^menta For Toddlwa, As you work with toddOers, 
you iMQr Msnt more infcsmation. about how they develop, v«hat thsy can do 
lUce to do and hew to organize space. The list below contains" ideas for 
bodes and records which nay give you new ideu^ to evid to what you have 
already learned. ^ \ ' . < 

A STARTER BOOKSHELF ^ " • 

The Toddler Center: A Practical Guide To Day Care For One^ and 
Tt^o-Year^Olda by Marion O'Brien, et al. Baltimore: ttiiversity Pai* 
Press, 1979. 

TSoia is a big, thidc book that h^ tips covering every detail of groqp 
care for toddlers frotf biting to record keeping. It gives lots of infbr- 
nation of great vsdue to directors as well as caregivers. Ihis bogk^ 
alone would be a good resource for setting vip and operating a toddler 
center. ' T ' * ^ 

Infant And Child In The Culture [Of Today , Refvised ed., by Amold'oesaell, 
M)., et al. New York: Harper & Rcw Publishers, 1974. 

Ihe bode, based fx\ resea^ at the Gesell Institutie of Child DevelcEment, 
covers thg child from birth to age five. ISiere are two sections most 
helpful to toddler caregivers; Hie book gives detailed behavior pro- 
files for both the two year old and the two-and-a-half year old. In ^ 
another section it ^[iscusses how best to deed with two and two-and-a-half 
year olds in a gioup setting. 

developmental Play Aa A Learning Tqol: ' Curriculum Guide For 
Infant-Toddler Educa:bion Program by^yong Lischner, et al. Glassboro, 
New Jersey: BosSbcrth Early ^piildhood Demonstration Center, 1975. ^ 

IhjLs bock has deligtftful illustrations and a relaxed, yet xxsod a^^roach 
to lasing play in the* groip care setting. The years; one to three are 
divide4 into six stages. The main behaviors of each stage are listed. 
Then each subject, such as sleqping'^ blocks arA sound, is discussed 
as th^ apply to each stage. 

Learning Activities For ^ The Young Preschool Child by Rita Watrin and 

Paul Hanly Furfey. ^^lew York: D. Van Nostrand Cctpany, 1978. \ 

• * 

This bock gives lots of ^activities - 170 to be exact. The organization 
of this book is very helpful. For each efcctivity you are given an 
appro pr iate age level, objective, gnnaterial£( list, suggested thiAgs to - 
say, some heJ^^ hints and things' to do tp repeat or exparA upon, the 
activity later. This book contains good ideas, but use it with caution. 
Bgmernber, toddlers learn best vit^esx they ask - not vA>en an adult decides ^ 
it is time to tell or teadi. * 
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Daycare For Infanta by E. Belle Evans and Georgia E, Saia> Boetquj 
Beacxn Press, X972, ' 

Although xcoet of this book is devoted to planning and operating a daycare 
oenter, it has one good chapter deyoted to toddler care. Ihe eguipnent, 
'music^and book appendices are very useful, ^ 

Stimulqiting Group Care tFor Infanta And Toddlers by Arlee Vallery, Uhi- 
versily of Alabama: Division of Continuing Education, 1972, 

This is ^ anall paxrphlet, but it has good lists of toys, books, itusic ' 
and easy art activities fat toddlers^ It briefly describes toddler 
programs and- guidance techniques. 

•Phe First Three Years Of Life by Burton L. Vihite. Englewood Cliffs', 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1975. 

* * • * * - 

If -you want nore developmental information, try. this book. It divsjLdes the 
first three years of life into seven phases. Of special interest 
toddljpr caregiver is phase. VII, 24 to 36 nonths of agte. Typical' 
in the toddler's bocfy, mind and feelings are discussed. .Althpu^ this 
book was written for parents,/ it has; very loseful information fdr care- 
givers^. Evtti though Burton^ Wiite does not endorse full time child care 
for diildren under three^ caregiv^s vto work in child care centers may 
find his book helpful. ' ' . A_ 

* ^ It ' 

Liaten! by Joy Wilt and Tetre W&tson. Vfeico, Texas: Creative Besources, 
1977,. ' « ^ ^ . 

This is a'recipe book for*roaking 60 musical in9truntents. Grocps of todd- 
lers probably could not be involved in making these instruments, but 
would enjoy using maxry of these' easy-to-roke.lnstrwients from, easy-to^ij^d 
materials. The book briefly ^scusses the why and how to teaching listen- 
ing skills, also. 

IjBt^a Play Outdoors by Katharine Read Baker. Washington, DC: NAEYC, 
1834 Connecticut 'Aveni>e, NW, 20009. , ^ . 

This' Inexpensive paiTi3hlet is vtarth every penny jxast /to see the photographs 
of children in a wide vEurie-^ of outdoor play activities Althou^ some 
ideas are mcare sviitable for preschooliars, there are &novgh ideas for 
toddler caregivers to use with very young childreh. ^ 

'Serving^ Infanta by D. Huntington, et al. Mfeishington, DC: DHEW 

Publication tto. (CCD) 72-8. * ^ 

. - - , tf 

This publication, p^rt of the DHEW day care and child development series, 
contains basic information helpful to both caregivMrs and center directors. 
It inclijaes seme useful listsr^ information sources' oi day care and child 
develc|ii)ent; suggested equipment and st^lies and toys and books. 

Abatracta On Child Flay Areaa And Child Support Facilitiea by A. B. Hill.^ 
and C. .G. I^an^ with V. Cohen, G. T. Moore and T. McGinty. Milwaukee: 
Dhiversity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, Center for Arc±dtecture and Urban 
Planning Research, 1979. 
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Biis reviews 40 inportant works in the fields of child developnent, early 
-childhood edtx:ation and child environments. A nixnber of specific reccm- 
mendations are included 'fron each of these sources. 

Children Learn Phyeicdl Skills^ Vol. 1 - Bivth To Three Years by Liselott 
Dian. Washix>gton, DC: AAHPER Publications, 1974. 

With deli^tful photographs of young children in action aid siitple, 
st^by-step.text, this book describes nany easy ways to help children 
gain self-confidence, creative thinking and coordination using nothing 
more cortjlicated than trustworthy adults, ordinary furniture, hoops and 
doorway gym bars. . 

Finger Flay a For Early Childhood by Don Peek. Minneapolis: T. S. ttenison 
and Corpany, Inc., 1975, 

This is a paperbound, ine:q)ensive book vMch inclvd^ xoarcif fingfer plays and 
suggested hand movaneiits. 



. 'RECORDS ^ . * 

Below are sane records your toddlers may enjoy* We sijggest a few titles 
" to help you get started in making your own selections. Share all kinds of 
music with your toddlers. Look especially for titles by Ella Jenkins, 
Pete Seeger, Nancy Raven, Tom Glazer, Hap Palmer, Woodie Guthrie, Burl 
Ives or Alan Mills* Do not expect toddlers to do cotplicated dances or' 
follow elaborate directions. 

The Feel Of Music. Palirer (Bduca^onal Activities, Inc., Freeport, 

New Ygrk 11520) . Hap sings and .plays ^bout muSic and suggests different 
. way& to move. . 

Spin, Spider, Spin. Patty Zeitlin and..Marcia Berman (Educational Activi- 
ties, Inc., AR551) . The fun t;itles^pn this record include "I Love 
Lizards" and "Lots Of WormsJ' ^ 

American Folk Song a For Children. Pete Seeger (Folkways FC7601) • "This* 
^Old Man," "She'll Be ConiJig Around The Mountain," and "Train Is A-Coning" 
are seme of the old favorites sung in a simple, direct' style* 

Lullabies And Other Childr^n^s Songs Wiih Nancy Raven. (Pacific Cascade^ 
LPL7007-B). Short songs sung and dhanted, including a variety of sounds, 
rhythms and tenpos* 

A Long Time; Ella Jenkins with Brother John Sellers and Joseph Brewer. 
(Eblkways FC7754) . Ihis is a fine collection of Negro spirituals and 
rl^rthmic music, 

Saturday Morning Children's Concert. Narrated by Dexter Michael (Golden 
Records LP219) • A variety of thenrves and moods provTLdes a different kind 
of listening. 
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Songa To Grow On.. Wbodie Gujiirije ♦ (Folkways m5a2) . Also iias the title, 
Songs To Groa On For Mothev And Child. Nursesy Days (FoUc4<ays PC7675) . 
. Guthrie sings 12 of his diants in a sinple, honest way.^ 



The Feel Of meio. Hap Palmer (Educational Activities, Inc.). Hap Palmer 
uses good riiythms and a variety of tenpos. Let toddlers listen and itDve 
as they choose. . 
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